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AN ECHO OF MEDIEVALISM 


By 


Editor’s Note: 


the present strained relations between the United States and Germany. 
It is not withdrawn from publication because 


therefore, a comment.on that situation. 


of the valuable information which it contains, 


rather than inflame passion. 


CORWIN MILLER 


This article was written for the New England Magazine before 


It is not. 


and because of its tendeney to allay 


At the same time, it would be unjust both to Mr. Miller and to ourselves to print 
it without some corrective statement making clear our attitude in the present situa- 


tion. 


We believe in the most vigorous prosecution of preparations for hostilities, 


coupled with an unflinching insistence on the freedom of the seas, and our international 


rights. 


deprecate every act that weakens it. 


While we believe that the administration has grossly erred, 
step which will strengthen the hands of the governme nt in the present crisis, 
The article below is printed in the belief that it 


we favor every 
and 


does tend to strengthen the government position by a substitution of reason for passion. 


T the time when German troops 

were advancing through Bel- 

gium in the eventful summer 
of 1914, the people of that country 
were stirred to action by the procla- 
mation of their king, Albert I, who re- 
counted the Battle of the Golden 
Spurs, as an incentive to renew the 
Flemish valor in resisting an invading 
army. Perhaps few of the excited 
newspaper readers paused long enough 
at that time to reflect upon the sig- 
nificance of the allusion this 
event in Belgian history, which would 
have set them upon a new line of 
thinking and afforded a proper per- 
spective of the long vista of centuries 
of European controversies, without 
which it is impossible to judge the 
issues involved at present. It was 
at Courtrai, in 1302, that Flanders 
for the first time threw off the French 
yoke of oppression, and entered upon 
an era of unrivalled importance in 
medieval Europe, with the. cities 


of Ghent, Bruges and Ypres among 
the principal trade marts of the world. 
The battle \ 
of the great number 


‘as sO named on account 
of spurs of the 


French cavalry found on the field 
after the engagement. It is also 
interesting in connection with the 


important position Ypres has held 
in the present European war, to 
know that it was a contingent from 
Ypres that-arrived in time to turn 
the victory to the side of the Flemish 
and utterly rout the French in that 
memorable battle over six centuries 
ago. 

But since that time Belgian ter- 
ritory, especially the provinces. of 


Flanders, Brabant and Hainaut, has 
been ravished and_ pillaged by the 


French down to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and served as a convenient 
disputing ground during the Hun- 
dred Years’ War between France and 
England. Almost at the beginning 


of that century of warfare, the great 


Belgian patriot Van Artevelde, se- 
eured an alliance with Edward III 
of England, and it was through the 
influence of the Flemish that Edward 
was urged to take upon himself the 
title of King of France as well as of 
England, and together the armies of 
Flanders and England waged war 
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upon their common enemy, France. 
In the years that followed, England 
gained the entire control of France, 
and much of the national sentiment 
and heroic tradition of the British 
people clusters about their famous 
victories at Crecy, Poitiers and Agin- 
eourt. During the recent activities 
along the river Somme in the latter 
part of 1916, one could recall Ed- 
ward’s difficulty along this same 
stream, and how different now are the 
alliances and battle array from the 
time when armored knights went 
forth to war, and the walls of the 
towns, castles, towers, moats and 
drawbridges were the sole defenses. 

The greatest amount of informa- 
tion can be gathered and the clearest 
view of the present conflict can be 
obtained by holding up all the nations 
engaged against the great sweep of 
background of the past, and there 
will be no oceasion for the narrow, 
prejudiced bitter invectives 
hurled against any one of the belliger- 
ent nations by any thinking Amer- 
ican. It is possible to discuss the 
various aspects of the war, and air 
our views regarding the policies and 
‘ampaigns of the contestants, with- 
out indulging in vituperation, and 
stirring up partisan sentiment. The 
old long-standing feuds among Eu- 
ropean nations and almost perpetual 
warfare since their history began, 
have only assumed a new phase in 
the twentieth century, with a new 
order of alliances and grudges to suit 
new conditions. Any act done by 
one party is heralded abroad as an 
unheard of and barbarous outrage 
by the adversary, whereas such things 
have continued in Europe with = so 
little interruption for centuries that 
the eras of peace have been almost 
an insignificant space of time in 
comparison with war. In the matter 
of Belgium alone, pillaged for many 
generations by the French, serving 
as a battle ground for English, 
French and Germans, coming under 
the domination of France, Spain, 
Austria, Holland and Germany, there 


“Palestine just 


was probably never a time when a 


foreign army crossed the confines into 


Belgian territory less intent on injur- 
ing or jeopardizing its national in- 
tegritv, than when the German army 
sought a passage through to France 
in 1914. 

Truly the conflict has been called 
the greatest in history, but it has 
been rendered so because modern 
inventions have harnessed nearly. all 
the forces of nature, and modern 
methods are so much farther reach- 
ing in. their work of destruction. 
The ethical forces have not changed 
one particle since primitive man 
fashioned out crude implements. of 
stone, and advancing civilization 
evolved) spears, bows arrows, 
javelins, Roman catapult,  arnmtor, 
gunpowder, cannon, machine-guns, 
shells and shrapnel. The British 
bombs dropped near Beersheba in 
before Christmas in 
1916, brought to mind spot 
where ‘Abraham swore unto Abime- 
lech of the Philistines,” with the in- 
tervening centuries of strife, truces 
and treaties, and the utter futility 
of warfare in establishing any _per- 
manent cause, or of paper treaties in 
insuring peace. Nations at war in 
one generation are friends and allies 
in the next, if a common adversary 
more formidable than they arises to 
threaten the balance of power. And 
just as quickly are they at odds 
again and found pitted against each 
other when some. slight jealousy or 


shifting of the balances causes one of 


them to look with apprehension on 
the activities of the other. 

In the time of amicable relations 
nothing is too good for one nation 
to say about the other. An exaggerat- 
ed idea of their friendly relations 
would preclude all possibility of there 
ever being a breach. But when the 
break comes nothing is bad enough, 
no contumely is base enough, no 
corner everlasting perdition is 
awtul enough for the destrovers of all 
that is good in the world—the enemy. 
When this state of feeling exists 
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among belligerent peoples it is one 
thing—when it exists among people 
in a neutral state it is another—an 
unpardonable mental attitude. The 
clear, unbiased, dispassionate view 
which is possible for Americans more 
than any other people to secure, 
should not be obscured by wild, reck- 
less denunciation of any of the for- 
eign powers without weighing care- 
fully, analyzing, and examining their 
mutual interests and grievances, with 
a historical survey of every inch of 
the ground, especially the setting of 
the great background of the past. 
When this is done, vituperation in- 
variably ceases, as it becomes very 
evident that all of the nations are 
partly in the right and all very much 
in ti. wrong. 

At cite outbreak of hostilities in 
1914 the cry went abroad over the 
world that a barbarian uprising was 
taking place in Europe. The Germans 
were overrunning the land,—another 
Hun invasion was taking place,—the 
Kaiser was termed a modern Attila— 
and the civilization of Europe was at 
stake. For those who desired to thus 
review barbarian days with the pres- 
ent, no process of reasoning would 
have been better to silence such anath- 
emas as the very same comparison 
carried out to its fullest extent. Who 
were the barbarians that overran 
Europe and closed in upon the Roman 
Empire? The Huns and the Goths. 
The former a race of Asiatic origin 
and the latter a Germanic people. 
The Huns never arose above the level 
of barbarous plunderers and maraud- 
ers before their chapter in antiquity 
was closed. The Goths were quick to 
assimilate the civilization they were 
overturning, and during the fourth 
century embraced the Christian re- 
ligion, culture, and every form of 
art and learning that the decaying 
Roman Empire had to offer. They 


were the first of the barbaric races of 
Central or Northern Europe to be- 
come civilized and diffused and dis- 
seminated their civilization to all 
the others. Without them the culture 
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of Rome might have sunk into obliv- 
ion with the fall of the Empire, and 
Europe might have been plunged 
again into the darkness of remotest 
antiquity overrun’ by barbarous 
hordes. The Goths, seizing the frag- 
ments of the shattered civilization, 
making them their own, and spread- 
ing them to others, founded the new 
civilization of Europe which has flour- 
ished ever since. These Goths were 
Germans. In the centuries following, 
the beautiful cathedrals arose over 
Europe, medieval Christian art and 
architecture came into being, while 
scholasticism and humanism trea- 
sured up the learning of antiquity 
and preserved it through the great 
transformation that was going on, 
while learning was still unattainable 
by the mass of the people. When the 
great Renaissance dawned over Eu- 
rope, and learning could be diffused 
to all people everywhere, the great 
underlying cause of the revival of 
letters is found in the invention of 
printing in the fifteenth century, by 
Gutenberg of Mainz, in Germany. 
During the past two years, par- 
ticularly during the bombardment of 
Rheims, we have heard so much about 
the German disregard for historic 
landmarks, and all that is beautiful 
and grand in ancient or medieval 
architecture. The majesty of Strass- 
burg and Cologne attests the Ger- 
man appreciation of Gothic cathe- 
drals, heirlooms of their ancestral 
race that long before had merged 
into the great Teutonic order. The 
defenders of modern civilization need 
have no qualms of fear regarding 
the nation that has furnished leaders 
in every line of science and art. 
Civilization is not at stake at the 
hands of a people who have produced 
a Leibnitz, Kant, Hegel, Schopen- 
hauer, Herbart, Fichte, Helmholtz, 
Luther and Melancthon as leaders in 
thought; Schiller, Lessing, Goethe, 
Kleist, Heine and Uhland, in poetic 
diction and charming verse; or whirl 
symphonies over the world enrapture 
audiences with the grand harmonies 
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of Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Handel, Schubert, Schumann, Weber, 
Brahms, Bach, Wagner and Strauss. 
The intellectual resources of Germany 
are found in the great universities of 
Heidelberg, Leipsig, Bonn and Ber- 
lin; while the music city of Munich, 
and the art city, Dresden, have been 
shrines for devotees of the Fine Arts 
the world over. The old German 


school of painting included such 
famous masters Diirer§ and 
Holbein. 


When the present war began in 
1914, it was just one hundred years 
since Europe was engaged in exactly 
the same sort of an upheaval, when 
Napoleon was threatening to make 
Kurope a universal French empire. 
One hundred years, but not long when 
we consider that Franz Joseph of 
Austria, who was on the throne until 
1916, could have received direct in- 
formation, and spoken face to face 
with those who served at Waterloo, 
and saw Napoleon’s power crushed 
and empire crumble in 1815. How 
different were the alliances and friend- 
ships then and now! At that time 
France was the “enemy of civiliza- 
tion and scourge of Europe.”’ Many 
historic treasures were desecrated by 
the French soldiery, and the depreda- 
tions committed upon the ancient 
Roman amphitheater at Pola in 
Istria, were similar to those lately 
placed against the Germans in Belgi- 
um regarding the Cloth Hall at. Ypres. 
The aspirations of Napoleon in cre- 
ating a universal French Empire were 
shattered by the allied armies of 
England and Germany at Waterloo 
on Belgian soil, and Wellington and 
Bliicher were heralded as the de- 
liverers of all Europe. The Germans 
chose to term this battle and singu- 
larly, too, by the French name [a- 
Belle Alliance, on account of the 
‘fine allianee’’ with England. How 
complete the reversal and how dif- 
ferent the drama witnessed on the 
fields of Belgium before the passing of 
the second generation! 

The position of America in rela- 
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tion to Europe during the Napoleonic 
wars was to a certain extent similar 
to the present, although a war be- 
tween the United States and England 
resulted in 1812, the outcome of 
continued British attacks on Amer- 
ican ships for contraband of war, 
and impressment of Americans to 
serve in the war with France. .The 
sentiment of America during the 
great European upheaval had been 
distinctly pro-French, although com- 
merce suffered almost equally at 
the hands of both England and 
France for several years. But Amer- 
ica had not been an independent na- 
tion for many years and still looked 
askance at everything British during 
the constructive period following the 
Revolution. England did not recog- 
nize the fact that American citizen- 
ship severed all British allegiance, 
but maintained the policy, that “‘once 
a subject, always a subject,” and 
seized Americans who had been born 
on British soil and compelled them 
to serve in the war in Europe. France 
could not do this much, but was 
scarcely less culpable than England 
in the treatment of American ships 
on the high seas. 

A cursory review of events in 
America, particularly in regard to 
foreign commerce during the Napo- 
leonic upheaval in Europe, is inter- 
esting today when so much is heard 
on all sides about the freedom of the 
seas for neutral nations, and so many 
“unheard of’’ restrictions are placed 
upon shipping. In 1806 England de- 
clared a blockade of ports extending 
from Brest, France, to the mouth of 
the Elbe in Germany, and France 
declared a similar blockade of the 
ports of Great Britain; decrees sim- 
ilar to the Orders in Council in 1914 
declaring the North Sea a war zone. 
Americas maritime rights were the 
burning question of the hour, re- 
ceiving fresh fuel for the flames bv 
every added indignity suffered on the 
seas at the hands of both France and 
England. In the summer of 1807 
when the British frigate Leopard 
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fired into the American frigate Chesa- 
peake on refusal to surrender four 
of her men, indignation reached its 
height and all British ships were 
forbidden to enter American ports, 
Meanwhile the commerce of the 
United States was becoming so ham- 
pered that alarm constantly increased 
for the prosperity of the country. 
A few months later the Embargo 
Act followed, by which all American 
ships were prohibited from leaving 
for ports abroad, and foreign car- 
goes from landing in the United 
States. This act aroused great op- 
position in New York and Boston 
where foreign trade was greatest, 
and was popularly known by the 
reversed spelling of O grab me. The 
situation caused by the _ restraint 
of .trade became so grave in New 
England that there was talk of se- 
cession from the Union, so that the 
Embargo Act had to be modified in 
1809 by the Non-Intercourse Act 
which restricted the embargo to 
France and England. 

Strained relations continued to 
increase between the United States 
and both the European nations until 
France revoked its decrees regarding 
maritime relations with Great Brit- 
ain, which left England alone as the 
object of American animosity, and 
gradually preparations were made for 
war. President Madison used every 
effort to avert the impending storm, 
but affairs had reached such a state 
that no other alternative was found, 
and a formal declaration of war was 
issued June 18, 1812. Before the 
word reached England, she had re- 
voked her Orders in Council concern- 
ing commerce, but matters had gone 
too far for adjustment. Had there 
been the quick means of communica- 
tion then as there are now, probably 
the war could have been averted. 

When peace was concluded it was 
Belgium whose ground was chosen for 
the settlement of the terms, which 
took place at Ghent the day before 
Christmas 
the right of Britain to search Amer- 


in 1814. Strangely indeed | 
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ican ships, one of the main causes of 
the war, was not withdrawn in the 
treaty, and it is a matter of conjec- 
ture how long affairs would have run 
smoothly, if the Napoleonic war 
had not ended six months later, 
and there was no further occasion to 
molest American ships. Such a re- 
view of events of a century ago is 
interesting on account of the analogy 
to the present conditions in Europe, 
and the relative position of America 
during this time when so many ex- 
igencies have arisen in regard to 
neutral rights on the high seas. 
The danger of Europe’s becoming 
a French Empire was apparently 
over when the redistricting of Europe 
was brought about by the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815, and yet the latent 
idea of the possibility of another such 
a move on the part of some power, 
has been a Nemesis in the minds of 
the nations ever since, and was an in- 
direct cause of the present strife. 
This should be proof for those who 
say that constant reference to his- 
tory is unearthing a buried past 


which has nothing to do with the 


present; whereas the issues of the 
past are still living embers however 
much the surface may be covered 
with seemingly burnt ashes. 

The theory of a universal empire 
is aS ancient as historical antiquity 
itself, with powerful monarchs aris- 
ing from time to time such as Xerxes, 
Alexander, Charlemagne and Napole- 
on, with centuries elapsing between 
their respective entrances upon the 
world stage. The idea has usually 
been the concept of a powerful sov- 
ereign while the subjects had to fight 
for a cause which few of them cared 
little about. But occasionally there 
have arisen exponents of the theory 
from the masses of the people during 
storm-tossed periods of strife among 
petty states, thinking that one source 


_of absolute governing power would 


be sufficient to hold in check the as- 
pirations and intrigues of lesser 


powers. 
The great Italian poet Dante, the 
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most sublime thought of the 
medieval period, was an ardent be- 
liever in the one European state the- 
ory, but it is not likely that he would 
have advocated such a doctrine if 
he had lived in any other era or at 
the present day. During his time 
many attempts had been made to 
preserve the medieval Empire of 
Charlemagne, but the many small 
Governments existing within the Em- 
pire, and indifference and weakness 
of some of the Emperors, afforded an 
opportunity for local tyrants to arise 
and keep up continual strife for 
power. Dante recalled the good old 
Roman days of Augustus when there 
was a universal monarchy and the 
period of greatest peace on earth, 
during which the Christian era began. 
The anxious hope of the great poet 
looked to Henry VII of Luxemburg 
to come and establish his empire 
and redress the wrongs of Italy. In 
the lofty measures of his Italian 
verse he sees a place in Paradise re- 
served for Henry,—a throne and 
crown ready to receive the Augustus 
on earth, while a place in Purgatory 
is already occupied by Rudolf of 
Hapsburg, in lamentation that he 
neglected to come to the relief of 
Italy in extending his empire. Can 
we of the twentieth century imagine 
the Italians inviting a Teuton mon- 
arch to embrace them in a universal 
empire, particularly a ruler of the 
Austrian House of Hapsburg of which 
Rudolf was the founder? 

Much of the war’s wide area could 
have been curbed and its extent lim- 
ited during the past two years if some 
of the nations had not been so anxious 
to participate; just as some individ- 
uals who cannot bear to be left out 
of a discussion or argument carried 
on in their hearing, and are in rest- 
less suspense until an opportunity 
is afforded to plunge into the circle 
of contestants. Roumania is the most 
pitiable example of this uneasy crav- 
ing for excitement. The Roumanians 
had no more cause or reason to enter 
the arena of Europe’s combat than 
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the Esquimaux of Greenland, beyond 
the fact that they were helpless vic- 
tims of their own traditional Balkan 
war-spirit. After hovering on. the 
border wall of the two great. op- 
posing alliances for two years, un- 
able to determine which side would 
be the most likely to benefit Rou- 
manian interests, which alone would 
show that they had no great cause 
at stake, their ill-starred decision 
should be a lesson to every other 
small nation to let well enough alone. 
One hundred days after Roumania 
entered the war, the German flag 
floated over Bucharest, the capital, 
and the curtains were drawn on a 
country that had enjoyed years of 
independent existence, with pros- 
pects for a bright future. 

In complete antithesis is Switzer- 
land, whose intense love of liberty is 
proverbial. Surrounded on every 
side by nations at arms, Switzerland 
forms an oasis in the desert of hor- 
rors of war-stricken Europe. The 
equipoise of the Swiss people should 
be an inspiration to every other neutral 
state to hold its peace till ‘these 
calamities be overpast.’’ Enjoying 
the independence of their own re- 
public which they gained through 
great effort, they have been con- 
tented to live and let live, not going 
about with a chip on their shoulders 
in defiance of other countries. Their 
position is extraordinarily noteworthy 
on account of the population being 
composed of both Teuton and Latin 
peoples, representatives of nations 
on both sides of the conflict which is 
raging all around them. When the 
appeal for peace was. sent forth 
from the United States to the bellig- 
erent countries, Switzerland was the 
first to proclaim its approval, lifting 
her voice for the first time in the 
international tumult. | 

Toward the close of 1916 the first 
faint signs of peace began to be dis- 
cernable in the stormy sky of Europe; 
and however remote the complete 
effulgence of the light, the signs of 
the time all indicate that the crest 
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of the tempest has been passed. 
When peace is declared all of the 
European countries in their impover- 
ished state, dazed and bewildered by 
the new conditions in which they are 
to face each other on a new basis of 
friendship, will look to America as 
the one and only power among the 
nations that has a calm and clear 
head and a steady hand. The hatred 
which Americans have permitted to 
grow in this country toward any one 
of the countries in Europe, must be 
eradicated in the inauguration of 
the new epoch, and the United States 
will have to extend its hand of fel- 
lowship and good will to all. 

One of the very last events of 1916 
was the purchase by Americans of 
the Castle of Chavagnac in the de- 
partment of Haut-Loire, France, the 
birthplace of La Fayette, the young 
Frenchman who rendered such glori- 
ous aid to Ameriea in the struggle for 
independence. <A few weeks before 
this, the mammoth statue of liberty 
in New York harbor, the gift of the 
people of France to the United States, 
was illuminated. Both of these events, 
however infinitesimally small in the 
grand cosmos of world happenings, 
have a significance of their own, and 
are reminders of the friendship that 
the people of France have _ borne 
toward the United States, and which 
the American people have always 
reciprocated. The century of peace 
between the United States and Eng- 
land has sealed the mutual interests 
of the two countries and all English- 
speaking people over the world, so 
that their intercourse has been marked 
by a happy understanding among 
good friends. 

The feeling toward Germany is 
best seen when the grime of prejudice 
and bitter invectives, which has ac- 
cumulated by the superficial and 
un-American utterances of a few 


thoughtless partisans has been re- 
moved, and the substantial friend- 
ship of four centuries is uncovered. 
The wild talk about bellicose Ger- 
many and her menacing militarism, as 
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the cause of the turmoil among the 
nations, is utterly contradicted by 
saner expressions in times of peace. 
In June 1913, just a year before the 
war began, the German Kaiser cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his reign. <A leading American 
periodical in setting forth the event, 
stated that ‘“‘peace has been William 
II’s great gift to the world. He has 
known how to make it, while push- 
ing Germany politically, economical- 


ly, socially, into the very forefront of 


the nations.”’ Representative Amer- 
icans were present at the celebration 
in Berlin, and when the Kaiser ex- 
pressed his hope for future peace, the 
spokesman for the American delega- 
tion replied: ‘Your Majesty is the 
most powerful ally we have in that 
direction.”’ The maelstrom of scath- 
ing criticism, which engulfed all 
favorable comment the next year, is 
likely to subside as quickly as it 


arose, when the nations have again 


found their bearings after the storm. 

Mexico alone should be the one 
purely American problem and object 
of greatest concern. Although the 
tense situation has been somewhat 
relieved, nothing has been done to 
insure comfortable relations for any 
length of time. Before the close of 
1916 evidences of good will became 
apparent even from that quarter, 
which were straws on the surface to 
indicate the direction of the wind. 
On opposite banks of the Rio Grande 
last Christmas eve, a group of church . 
choristers gathered to sing carols 
across the international boundary. 
The choir on the Mexican side led 
with the first stanza of Adeste Fidelis, 
and the choir on the Texas bank 
followed with the second.  Alter- 
nating thus by stanzas, they sang the 
entire hymn. May the incident only 
be prophetic of larger international 
relations in 1917. 

All that can be done at the pres- 
ent time when Europe is beginning 
to show some signs of a desire to call 
a halt on its ruthless slaughter, is to 
prepare for the new position in the 
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world America will assume when the 
conflict ceases; and to continue the 
dignified and benign attitude which 
as a nation, the country has main- 
tained with wonderful equanimity 
during the most trying ordeals. The 
most harm is done by the extravagant 
utterances of an element in the pop- 


ulation of every country, people who 


are eager for excitement, and do not 
stop to weigh or consider even their 
own imaginary grievances to see how 
well founded their views are. Those 
who talk the most think the least, 
and if they were pinned down to give 
specific reasons for their criticisms, 
their arguments would usually be 
found to be sieves that would not 
hold water. 

If each individual who shouldered 
arms in Europe with the suddenness 
of a cyclone in the summer of 1914, 
had stopped long enough to consider 
what he was going to fight about, 
and weighed and examined and an- 
alyzed every reason apparent for a 
declaration of war, and had counted 
the terrible cost at the present and 
small prospects of anything gained 
in the future, it is doubtful whether 
any of them would have found suf- 
ficient grounds for launching out 
upon a campaign of unspeakable 
slaughter and carnage. Many of 
them did not know nor give any heed 
to a reason for entering into the con- 
flict beyond the vague premises of 
national honor, and the great fact 
that many who enlisted had no choice 
in doing otherwise, nor voice to be 
heard in demanding a reason why. 


Honor would be so attenuated by the 
combined reasoning powers of the 
millions who have enlisted in its - 
defense, that it its last analysis 
and vapory essence it would be found 
to be a monarchical quarrel and one 
of the last remaining vestiges of medi- 
eval feudalism. 

It is the immense background of 
the past that has cast its shadow on 
the twentieth century, and its ob- 
scurity has plunged nearly all civi- 
lized peoples into their wild gropings 
for that they know not what. Amer- 
ica has no part nor portion in the 
medievalism of Europe, but was a 
child of the Renaissance period, born 
at daybreak of modernity when 
European thought, in the light of 
the new day, began the investigation 
of the world of science, art and cul- 
ture, one result of which was the dis- 
covery of this continent across the 
sea. It is for this reason that America, 
unhampered by prejudices and the 
heavy weights of feudal traditions, 
can stand aloof from the contest and 
survey the great panorama of the 
nations, which is but a continuation 
of earlier stages, and not the Arma- 
geddon which so many have strained 
themselves to see. The greatest folly 
we commit is the indulgence in ex- 
travagant talk, by which, in the words 
of Kipling ‘‘we loose wild tongues.”’ 
A more admirable course is one of 
clear and thoughtful reasoning, apos- 
traphized in the lines of this same 
English poet, and applicable to all. 
“Judge of the Nations, spare us yet; 
Lest we forget, lest we forget!” 
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TO MY GRANDCHILD 


By KATHERINE ROYCE 


I 


A flash of blue in the sunshine, 
A ery of joy in the air, 

A glint of life and of color, 
Here, there and everywhere. 


A sudden flight through the shadow— 
Is it a bird on the wing? 

The brave little form flashes by me— 
My baby boy in the swing. 


Il 


Every night is a vigil, 
For memory and for tears, 
Every night is a vigil— , 
What have I done with the years? 


Where are the seeds of my sowing, 
Where are the hopes and the fears, 
Where the young lives that were growing 

In the far-off beautiful years? 


One baby here comes to bring me 
Laughter instead of my tears, 
One baby voice comes to sing me 

The music of all the lost years. 
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GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF BUSINESS 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE CLEVELAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


By LOUIS A. COOLIDGE 
With Comments by the Editor 


tion of Mr. Coolidge, should 
feel moved to utter the words 
here quoted from a speech before so 
substantial a body of men as the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
is in itself a fact of supreme impor- 
tance—a phenomenon to be studied, 
Mr. Coolidge is a man of scholarly 
attainments, as well as of great ex- 
perience in affairs. In another place 
in this issue we review his recently 
published Life of Grant. He is not a 
man to speak hastily, or idly on an 
important subject. He is not a po- 
litical reactionary, finding fault with 
the forward trend of thought. The 
corporation of which he is an officer 
has always been a leader in move- 
ments for social betterment. ‘‘Oh, 
well,’”’ sonie will say, ‘‘but he is a 
corporation man.” But that won’t 
do. We cannot do business without 
corporations. The corporation of 
which Mr. Coolidge is an officer has 
always tried to observe, not only the 
letter of the law, but the spirit of 
modern social uplift. Yet he has found 
the government very difficult to 
follow, and usually hostile in its at- 
titude, regardless of every effort to 
observe the law. The thoughts to 
which he gives expression in this 
speech, are the result of his expe- 
riences: this, in other words, is the 
way a man is forced to think who at- 
tempts to conduct a great corpora- 
tion in the United States today. 
That fact, I say, is important, wheth- 
er his ideas are always correct or not. 
Surely, there is something wrong 
somewhere, when men of his stamp 
are forced to such conclusions. Mr. 
Coolidge begins his speech with an 
admonition. 
“T am to speak to you upon a sub- 
ject which I hope you all have close 


TL tion a man holding the posi- 


at heart. The theme is one which 
vitally affects not only those who have 
an interest in business, but more than 
that, it has to do with all activities of 
life; for if the government of state or 
nation can now control vour private 
business without arousing your re- 
sentment, the time will surely come 
when it will undertake a closer su- 
pervision of your individual affairs. 

There is an intimate association 
between your business activities and 
your daily walk and talk; for business 
consists in the exchange of labor for 
subsistence, and he who lives must 
carry constantly in mind the means 
by which subsistence shall be best 
assured. 

It would be hard to find the line 
which separates our daily work from 
all our other manifold relations to 
society, for whether one may toil © 
with hand or brain he exchanges his 
labor for the means with which to 
purchase the necessities, the com- 
forts, or the luxuries of life. 

Are we ready to entrust the whole 
complicated system of our interlaced 
existence to government control? For 
that is what we face if present ten- 
dencies prevail. The theme concerns 
us closely therefore in many, many 
tga It cannot lightly be passed 

y. 

Some time we must learn that busi- 
ness cannot be penalized in such a 
way that discipline shall light on 
capital alone, that labor and the pub- 
lic must share the punishment, be- 
cause their interests are intertwined; 
above all, we must learn there is a 
thing which overtops both capital 
and labor—upon which their co- 
ordination must depend, around 
which the vast machinery of industry 
revolves—initiative, organizing skill, 

(Continued on page 353) 
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VIEW OF PROVIDENGE FROM LINCOLN FIELD, LOOKING WEST 


BROWN UNIVERSITY IN PROVIDENCE 


HAT thought-breeding transi- 
tion which the traveller ex- 


periences when he turns from 
the congested traffic of London City 
into the cool and ancient shadows of 
Westminster Abbey, where sleeps 
our racial heritage of ‘richer dust 
than ever nature hid,” presents a 
contrast not dissimilar in kind to the 
experience of stepping from the busy 
streets of Providence to the grounds 
and buildings of Brown University, 
from under the looming sky-scrapers 
of a twentieth century citv directly 
onto the elm-shaded green and into 
the storied quiet of a New England 
college campus. 

You leave the train at the fine 
Providence Station, and three 
minutes you are at the foot of tower- 
ing office buildings, on ‘‘the busiest 
corner in Southern New. England,” 
with the whirl of world-traffie all 


about you, then a few steps up the 
steep slope of ‘the hill,” the 
trafhe and trappings of commerce 
are replaced by the tall, pendulous 
elms, the level green, the quiet. en- 
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closures of academic seclusion. Of 
the city that is so near at hand, little 
is visible but the ancient spire of 


tne old First Baptist Meeting House. 


Buildings of varied architecture rang- 
ing from the crisp, marble modernity 
of the John Hay Library to the slowly 
mouldering red-brick of old Univer- 
sity Hall carry the mind through the 
successive stages of a long history 
back to the austere colonial dignity 
in which our nation was so_ finely 
born. _ All this is an ever present 
panorama, an ever recurring ex- 
perience to the student at Brown. 
Nowhere is the past more persuasive, 
or the present more insistent than 
in this unique location of a College 
Campus on a hill which rises from 
the midst of skv-serapers. At Brown 
in Providence you learn American 
history by daily rubbings against 
bricks and stones that are always 
telling of it, and vou learn our latter- 
day problems by personal contact with 
all the elements of the melting pot. 

The location is a university, the 
environment is an education. The 
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vouth who follows Kipling’s advice to 
“keep his mouth shut and his pores 
open” can seareely fail to absorb the 
elements of an American Culture. 
An American Culture! In spite of 
delicately lifted) eyebrows, there is 
such a thing and has been throughout 
our history. There was a Colonial 
culture—Brown inherits it, an era of 
freedom culture—Brown is full of it, 


Linecolnian eulture—at Brown the 


echoes of it are all about us, and now 
latterly, there is an Efficiency Cul- 
ture—it has its hand right on vou at 
Brown, I would correct) myself, at 
Brown in Providence... Providence ts 
History A, Economies B, Applied 
Science C, Art D, and then a few 
things not usually mentioned in 
College curriculums, to Brown Uni- 
versity. Some of the most) famous 
and perfectly organized mills and 
factories in the United States are 
located in Providence. 

Providence has vigorous and 
highly refined art life. The Rhode 
Island School of Design is one of the 
most efficient art schools in the coun- 
try. (Brown. sends its men and its 
women there for certain things.) The 
connection between Brown and. the 
fine Rhode Island State Normal 
School is also a very close one. The 
Providence Art Club social 
center powerful in the dissemination 
of taste and knowledge in Art. Both 
of these institutions conduct many 
exhibitions of high educational value, 
It is a proud moment in the life of a 
book when it is selected for purchase 
by the Providence Athenzeum. 

Providence, in fact, 1s so interesting 
a city, so beautifully situated on 
Narragansett Bay. attractive 
with its old colonial houses, so virile 
with its modern commercial  pros- 
perity, so Charming socially, that one 
might easily vield to the temptation 
to extend our references beyond our 
space. Moreover, Brown and Provi- 
dence are today getting together for 
mutual service and efficiency in many 
Ways that are full of promise both to 
the city and to the University. 
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Brown University (under the name 
of Rhode Island College) was char- 
tered in 1764 by the Baptists, who 
felt the need of a college free from the 
sectarian restrictions then prevailing 
in the three existing New England 
colleges. Naturally the State of 
Roger Williams was selected for the 
location of an institution dedicated to 
such an end. But if the Baptists had 
not planted their new college in Rhode 
Island, that colony. would not long 
have remained without) such in- 
stitution. Growing in wealth, with a 
settled commerce, there was rapidly 
developing, particularly about New- 
port, an intellectual life that, as 
early as 1761 had begun to move 
toward the establishment of a college. 

The early life of the college was 
one of financial struggle. The first 
funds were raised in’ England by 
President Manning. In two years 
he was able to gather but little over 


AND ‘THE CAMPUS 
$5000. When the college re- 
moved to Providence, eitizens 


of that city subseribed for 
an endowment. In 1804 Nicholas 
Brown gave 85000 to found a chair 
of oratory and belles-lettres. As late 
as IS41 the general endowment was 
but 832.300, but in that vear Mr. 
Brown died leaving bequests that 
increased his total gifts to S160,000. 
The Civil War found the college 
endowed to the amount of $203,000, 
and during the period of the Civil 
War this was increased to $327,000. 
During President Caswell’s short ad- 
ministration, from 1868 to 1870, the 
endowment grew to $602,000. In 
1899, after President Andrews’ ad- 
ministration, the value of lands and 
buildings rose to S1L,177,966, and the 
endowment to $1,125,685. Since 
then the endowment has grown rapid- 
lv, and is now $4,446,243. 

Hon. Charles) Evans Hughes, a 
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HOPE COLLEGE AND THE ROBINSON GATE 


graduate of Brown, refers to this 
arly poverty of the College in his 
address at the great Sesqui-Centennial 
in 1915. ‘“‘Naked it came into the 
educational world; chartered, but 
without possessions. It had neither 
the aid of public moneys nor private 
endowment.’ He then pays a fine 
tribute to the ‘“‘sagacious leadership” 
of President Faunce, under whose 
direction ‘“‘more than three times as 
much has been contributed to the 
College as in all its past history.” 
During the last five years the college 
has also increased twenty per cent 
in size, now numbering over eleven 
hundred students. The curriculum 
now includes twenty-six main groups 
and five hundred and _ sixteen sub- 
divisions—obviously a field too large 
to be adequately presented in a sin- 
gle article. Suffice it to say that 
Brown, in common with other col- 
leges, has felt the demand of the 
age for a closer bond between college 
education and the work that educated 
Americans must do. 

Indeed, Brown was one of the 
pioneers in this. great democratic 
movement. At the same time, there 
has been an earnest effort not to 
lose sight of the old ‘‘humanities,”’ 


versity. 


in this swing towards the practical. A 
degree from Brown is not synony- 
mous, as-a certain educator remarked 
concerning that of another American 
college, with “profound ignorance of 
Philosophy and the Arts.” 
The administration of President 


Faunce follows closely upon that of: 


another great constructive adminis- 
tration, that of Benjamin’ <An- 
drews. Again we find ourselves 
turning to Justice Hughes’ admirable 
historical address for the right word. 

Mr. Hughes says, ‘‘Following Presi- 
dent Robinson, there came to the 
leadership of the University, a man of 
extraordinary force and popularity. 
No president or teacher at Brown 
has ever had greater power over 
young men than had President An- 
drews, they made instant response 
to the appeal of his commanding 
individuality.” 

Thus we see an era of great and 
vital growth of spirit followed by 
an era of organic construction. 
drews followed by Faunce. Under 
Andrews, Brown came to full self- 
consciousness as big, small Uni- 
Under Faunce, the secure 
foundations were laid upon which 
that conscious mission might rest. 
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On the whole, I would characterize 
Brown University as an institution 
that arose in response to a_ need, 
which was of such a nature as to 
make it one of the great sponsors of 
Academic freedom, that has been 
tempered and beaten into a fine 
practical efficiency by a century and 
a half of struggle, and that expresses 
the intellectual aspirations of a city 
and state of fine traditions and noble 
ideals. I notice that their officers 
and teachers sometimes speak of it 
as a “University College,’’ meaning 
thereby an American College, where a 
boy can find all the character-forming 
companionships and manhood-devel- 
oping activities that are characteris- 
tic of American College life, coupled 
with the intellectual freedom of the 
University. Brown is a University 
in the breadth of its curriculum, not 
by virtue of being a 
professional schools, and that fact 
in itself may, and probably does tend 
to interweave graduate and under- 
graduate work, and methods of work, 
In a way that is not natural where a 
large part of the graduate instruc- 
tion is conducted in schools of law, 
medicine or theology. 

As one looks to the future, the 
idea represented in our title again 
becomes. prominent. Brown. its 
relations to the community in which 
it is located, holds many of the finest 
developments of the near future. 

The Brown faculty is at work in 
that field, and the result of their 
efforts is already appearing in the 
establishment of the School of Educa- 
tion, the development of University 
Extension Work, and other lines of 
co-operative effort. For this work 
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Providence together with the whole 
state of Rhode Island affords a great 
and gaining field. 

Providence is a-modern city, with 
all a modern city’s needs, civic life 
and ambitions. It is a growing city. 
The day is coming—nay Is very near, 
when the port of Providence, nat- 
urally one of the finest in the country 
will be developed as it should be, to 
relieve the congestion of  trafhie 
through too few centers, and to give 
a new and a quicker outlet to one of 
the country’s greatest industrial dis- 
tricts. 

Such a city as it grows in wealth, 
will increase in culture, in devotion 
to the arts, in its demands for expert 
service, In its need, in short, of a 
great University; and that University 
‘an be no other than its own fair 
daughter ‘‘on the hill.” 

While our point of view, in this 
brief description of one of our most 
interesting American universities, has 
been such as to emphasize its rela- 
tions to the city in which it is located, 
the reader should not gather the im- 
pression that Brown is in any sense a 
local institution. It is national in its 
scope, in every respect. Indeed, in 
its origin, it was more national than 
the other New England Colleges, 
for it was founded to afford col- 
legiate opportunities to a class that 
were somewhat coldly treated at 
the existing colleges, because of the 
strong sectarian prejudices of the 


day. Brown is, and always has been. 
national, in spirit and w_ service. 


Its value to the community in which 
it is so finely located, and the value 
of that community to it, are not 
thereby lessened, but increased. 
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GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF BUSINESS 


executive capacity, the glowing vision 
of industrial effectiveness which sig- 
nalizes all great business manage- 
ment, which is found only in the brain 
of man. | 

Here lies the tragedy of inter- 
ference by the Government in in- 
dustrial affairs. It stifles enterprise, 
discourages invention, smothers im- 
agination, and lays a dead and clam- 
my hand upon the heaven-born hope 
for individual success.” 

Here are many ideas. The con- 
viction that underlies them is that 
much of modern legislation is med- 
dlesome, and threatens those private 
rights which are fundamental to 
individual enterprise. Even thus con- 


_ densed, it is obvious that we have, 


not a single idea, but a whole system 
of ideas—a philosophy of life, a 
. psychology, an economic standpoint. 

One of our great difficulties today 
is the lack of a generally accepted 
political philosophy, with the result 
that men who would naturally be 
working together, are found working 
at cross purposes. The need of the 
hour is a philosophy that will ade- 
quately interpret modern aspirations, 
and at the same time command a 
sufficient following to compel unity 
of thought and action. We need to 
find a common standing ground on 
essentials. 

But if we find in this brief introduc- 
tion a whole world of discussion, its 
emotional element is more simple and 
deserves serious attention. We find 
evidence of a sense of injustice aris- 
ing from the political ostracism of 
corporation men. The public is led 
to think that it believes that the 
corporation man is in politics only 
to serve the interest of his business, 
and always secretly as a wire-puller. 
To some extent this situation is 
chargeable to the corporation men 
themselves. They ought not to sub- 
mit so readily to the prevailing os- 
tracism. They ought to ignore the 
politicians, and come out in the open 
as candidates for ‘public office. The 


public would soon discover that it is 
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tricked by the politicians into think- 
ing that it believes something that 
it does not believe, and the entire 
discussion would proceed into the 
open, with less of feeling and more 
of light. Mr. Coolidge continues: 
‘When Denis Kearney, the ‘‘Sand 
Lots Orator,”’ tried to see General 
Grant in San Francisco, to advance 
his lawless propaganda, Grant re- 
fused to see him. When, in Chicago, 
Debs stirred up the strike of railroad 
employes, Grover Cleveland ordered 
out the Federal troops to guarantee 
the transportation of the mails. When, 
a few weeks ago, the railroad brother- 
hoods threatened to tie up our trans- 
portation system, mails included, even 
before they had a chance to carry 
out their threat so that it might be 
demonstrated how short a distance 
they could go, and for how short a 
time a suffering people would sub- 
mit, they were not told, as Grant or 
Cleveland would have told them, 
that the whole force of the Govern- 
ment would be employed to preserve 
order and protect the public; the 
whole wretched mess was thrust on 
Congress, where the panic-stricken 
legislators yielded their legislative 
function subservient to outside 
threats and to Executive appeal; 
while the Postmaster General an- 
nounces that if the railroad opera- 
tives refuse to run the trains to carry 
mails they cannot be amenable to 
law. So far along the perilous road 
have we already gone since Grant 


and Cleveland bravely stood for pub- 


lic rights. 

Yet can we say that those who are 
responsible for this last evidence of 
swift degeneracy are alone to blame? 
Weak and cowardly they may have 
been, but they had fallen on a time 
when government had been demoral- 
ized by years of interference in busi- 
ness and industrial affairs, what ever 
party was in power, till sins against 
the body politic which no one would 
have tolerated twenty years ago have 
now become so common that they 
cause no stronger feeling than regret. 


There seems to be no limit to the 
demagogue’s appeal. 

Again separating the thought from 
the feeling, we find a definite con- 
ception of the functions of govern- 
ment. By supplying this, the argu- 
ment might be stated syllogistically. 
First, The function of government 
is to protect the public interest from 
private encroachment. The brother- 
hoods of railroad employees were a 
private interest, and their threat to 
strike was contrary to the public 
interest. It was the duty of the gov- 
ernment to resist that threat. Sec- 
ond, under Grant and Cleveland, 
similar threats were resisted, under 
the present administration this threat 
was allowed to dominate government 
action. We have, therefore, in the 
meantime, traveled that far toward 
governmental subservience.’’ 

All this is open ground for fair and 
free discussion, both as to the facts 
in the case, and the principles in- 
volved. The more it is discussed the 
better. But how about the feeling 
which the speaker so plainly dis- 
plays? Again we find a rankling 
sense of a definite injustice done. The 
injustice consisted in the attitude of 
the government, which prejudged the 
whole case, not only without hesita- 
tion, but eagerly creating an impres- 
sion that votes for the coming elec- 
tion were the dominating consider- 
ation. Hence the speaker’s reference 
to demagoguery. 

Now the thing that is important 
for us to note is that the discussion 
of the ideas involved in Mr. Coolidge’s 
statements, and the differences of 
opinion concerning them are not the 
cause of the feeling. These ideas are 
open to discussion. Corporation 
men and those hostile to corpora- 
tions—men of all stripes of thought— 
desire their discussion, and in so 
far as they are men of character, can 
conduct the discussion without undue 
passion. 

The cause of the feeling is not the 
discussion, but a definite, arrogant, 
and somewhat unsavory act of in- 
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justice. Such acts becloud the issues 
under discussion, and are only an 
injury to the entire body politic. 
The discussion is useful; the prejudg- 
ment rankles. The discussion was 
highly proper; the prejudgment, high- 
ly improper. 

We will not need to interrupt the 
course of Mr. Coolidge’s speech again, 
until he completes this topic, but let 
us bear this distinction in mind. Let 
us remember that the ideas expressed 
are broached for discussion and in- 
vite discussion; the feeling that is 
manifest is the result of palpable 
and inexcusable injustice. 

‘*The first step in the present trend 
toward Government control of busi- 
ness was the creation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 1887. 
The next step was the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, four years later. Those 
who enacted these laws had in mind 
nothing commensurate with the med- 
dlesome regulation which has fol- 
lowed in their train. 

When Congress magnified the func- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission, by giving it the power 


to dictate rates, it took a step which 
Congress had no moral right to take 
and brought the Government in 
closer touch with business than the 
Government has any moral right to 


e. 

When the Supreme Court a dozen 
years ago interpreted the Sherman 
Law regardless of ‘‘the rule of reason,”’ 
and when it brought within its fields 
the railroads of the United States, 
it dealt a blow at honest business 
from which we all have suffered ever 
since. | | 

The primary object of the Sherman 
Law was to adapt to Federal neces- 
sities principles which from time un- 
known have been embodied in the 
common law. But the administration 
of the act has been entirely inconsist- 
ent with this aim. The purpose of 
the act was not to give the inefficient 
an advantage over clever compet- 
itors, or to show preference for one 
form of business organization as 
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against another. It was to protect 
the great consuming public from 
extortion. It was inspired by fear 
that corporations engaged in business 
which was then competitive would 
get together to raise prices. It was 
to prevent restraint of trade, not to 
establish a new inquisition to ob- 
struct its growth. But the law has 
been perverted from its purpose of 
protecting the consumer and has be- 
come a weapon against accepted 
forms of business organization which 
have expanded commerce and which 
have been of benefit to everyone con- 
cerned—the corporations which 
through their success have proved 
of service to society, which have con- 
tributed to national prosperity by 
offering the thrifty and industrious 
an opportunity for safe investments, 
which through the savings of sound 
management can pay good dividends 
to holders of their stock, an equitable 
interest to holders of their bonds, the 
highest rate of wages to the laborer, 
while at the same time’ furnishing 
the public with the most effective 
service at the lowest price. 

The very agencies which have 
done most to lower the cost of living 
have been assailed with special ven- 
om by those who scream most lustily 
because the cost of living is too high. 
Of course it costs more now to live 
than in the past, but we may have no 
one but ourselves to blame. Part of 
the increase may be traced to ex- 
travagant administration and _ the 
consequent advance in taxes all along 
the line; part of it to restrictive laws 
which greatly add to the expense of 
operation on our railroads, and in our 
factories and stores; part of it is due 
to comforts which we all enjoy and 
which the wealthiest among us could 
not have had a little while ago; but 
most of it is due to increase in the 


cost of labor, and we need not look 


for cheaper living unless we are pre- 
pared to sacrifice these other things 
to which we have become attached. 
The Interstate Commerce Com- 
‘mission as first constituted, was to 
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exercise sane supervision over the 
agencies of transportation, to protect 
the public from unfairness in the use 
of power. It was not vested with 
authority to dictate rates; but from 
an innocent beginning its office has 


‘been so magnified that it now has 


our transportation system in a 
strangle hold, and worse than that, 
it has been lately taken as a prec- 
edent for more commissions accord- 
ing to the need of politics, till we 
have reached a point where there 
would seem to be no business activity 
immune from the commission blight. 

So hopeless are our railroads under 
the harrowing attention of the Gov- 
ernment, from which they are com- 
pelled to beg permission before they 
can adjust themselves to the immedi- 
ate necessities of trade, and from 
which they rarely get relief until too 
late, that a few railroad presidents 
have been tempted in despair to 
think of public ownership, as a relief 
from baneful Government Control, 
and some now speak complacently 
about the possibility that the Gov- 
ernment shall take complete pos- 
session not only of our railroads, but 
of our telegraphs and_ telephones, 
rather than have imposed upon us 
additional pernicious laws. 

When you hear talk like this, al- 
ways remember one fundamental fact: 
No business activity can be handled 
by the Government except at greater 
cost to the consumer or an increase in 
taxes—sometimes both. There may 
be individual local instances where 
public ownership has paid; but we 
have enough examples now of the 
effectiveness of ownership and opera- 
tion by the Federal Government to 
help us guess what would result from 
its extension to new fields. 

We have the post office, a monu- 
ment of business extravagance, and 
oftentimes, as now, of inefficiency. 
There has never been a time since the 
beginning of the Government when 
the post office was not run at a great 
loss. Wages are higher compared 
with those paid in return for similar 
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work in private employment, and 
with the constant pressure upon 


politicians they constantly go up— 


but never down. The postal service 
has to carry free thousands of tons 
of Government reports, of campaign 
documents, and speeches by Senators 
and Congressmen. It is a riot of ex- 
travagance, of which a multitude of 
politicians reap the benefit and for 
which the public has to pay, both in 
the form of taxes to discharge the 
deficit, and in the form of a poor serv- 
ice, made.so in order to accommo- 
date the influential few. 

A private company could give the 
public a far better service at less cost, 
and if unregulated by the Govern- 
ment could make the service pay. If 
it were not that handling of the mails 
has always been accepted as a func- 
tion of the Government, we should 
be better off if it could be transferred 
to private management. 

Our navy is another instance of 
costly management. | We have wasted 
on our battleships millions of dollars 
as a sop to local pride or as a tribute 
to political pull—building a vessel’s 
hull in San Francisco, building its 
engines in New York, dividing up 
among a lot of useless navy yards 
work which could be done as well and 
far more quickly, and more cheaply, 
if let out to private contract. And 
so it will be with the plants for armor 
plate and nitrates which Congress 
has just made appropriation for and 
which are to be built in places chosen 
by politics, where they cannot by 
any possibility be economically run. 

The only enterprise of Govern- 
ment which has been run efficiently 
and at a moderate cost has been the 
work of army engineers. The Pan- 
ama canal, improvements in our 
harbors, and other works of Govern- 
ment construction have been carried 
out effectively and inexpensively, 
because they were exclusively in 
military hands, and those who worked 
on them weresubject tostrict discipline. 
The deadly canker of social legislation 
has not yet eaten into military life. 


If we have the railroads, the tele- 
graph and telephone run by the Gov- 
ernment, we shall have a vast army 
of civil employes, to handle whom 
the sternest discipline will be required 
unless we wish to take the risk of 
constant inconvenience and ever pres- 
ent peril. The only way in which a 
railroad or a telegraph can be effec- 
tively conducted by the Government 
is through military operation, and 
every step we take toward public 
ownership leads either to colossal 
inefficiency or to military rule. There 
can hardly be a middle course. 

In fixing the wages of railroad 
workers in order to avert a threat- 
ened strike, the President and Con- 
gress went upon the opportunist the- 
ory that they could thus postpone 
an evil day. Their action did not 
settle anything. No one knows yet 
just what may be the meaning of the 
law. We do not know whether it is 
constitutional or if constitutional to 
whom it may apply—whether to 
400,000 railroad men, or to five times 
that number. The law provides that 
the new schedule “shall apply to all 


persons actually engaged in any ¢ca- 


pacity in the operation of trains used 
for the transportation of persons or 
property on railroads.” If this in- 
cludes the 400,000 labor aristocrats 
who forced the bill, the engineers, 
firemen, conductors and trainmen— 
does it not also cover the switchmen, 
watchmen, trackmen, station agents, 
telegraphers and train dispatchers? 
Why not? They are all engaged at 
times in operation of the trains. Shall 
a few favored ones be taken and the 
others left? 

Strange to say, that is what no one 
knows, and no one thought about it 
when they were rushing through the 
bill. No one can guess how it can be 
put in operation, even if it is valid. 
Is that skilled workmanship? Is that 
the sort of thing we want applied to 
all our business problems? How 
long can business survive if it must 
be entrusted to such clumsy hands? 
The only right which Congress has 
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to legislate in these affairs is under its 
authority to regulate the commerce 
between States. Railroads are in that 
commerce. So are coal mine owners 
and their employees. So are textile 
mills. So are shoe factories, machine 
shops, clothing manufacturers, auto- 
mobile factories, and so on to the 
end of all of our industrial and mer- 
cantile activities. A clerk in a “gents’ 
clothing store’ in Boston selling a 
collar made in Troy, N. Y., is in 
interstate commerce. 

The recent act of Congress does not 
fix the hours and wages of this clerk 
because he does not happen to be 
mentioned in the bill. But what is to 
prevent it later? Should there be 
danger of a strike in any industry 
which might tie up our commerce 
and disturb our comforts for a while, 
relying on this precedent Congress 
could forbid the strike and force the 
men to work, which would be in- 
voluntary servitude, or it might. assess 
employers enough to satisfy the men, 
which would be confiscation. — 

No matter which way Congress 
should decide a question of that kind, 
they must choose one of these al- 
ternatives. 

And if Congress can raise wages, 
why not lower them, too? What be- 
comes of the laborer’s right to bar- 
gain with his employer for the ad- 
justment of his pay if Congress has 
this power? What do the unions gain 
if they have lost the thing for which 
they have been struggling all these 
years?” 

Here Mr. Coolidge turns to those 
phases of this new governmental 
activity which affect principally the 
government itself—its efficiency, econ- 
omy and integrity. We would call 
particular attention to what he so 
aptly says of the slovenly treatment of 
the all-important appropriation bills. 
Here, indeed, is the fountain-head of 
efficiency and integrity, or the re- 
verse. The conduct of the appropria- 
tion bills in the’ present Congress, 
and its immediate predecessors, have 
been particularly reprehensible. 
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Let us also note very carefully 
what he says about the unwieldy 
masses of new legislation, and his 
adroit and forceful unmasking of the 


fallacies that underlie the phrase 


“constructive legislation.” 

“We have new standards now in 
legislation. There was a time—and 
that not long ago—when public men 
devoted thought and study to the 
real problems of effective govern- 
ment—the things which since ef- 
fective government began have been 
peculiarly its province, and which 
no other agency can undertake. 

In the eyes of other nations our 
Government enshrines the soul of 
our own nationality. Through this 
we fix our standing in the estimation 
of the world; through this we make 
provision for the national defense, 
coin money, borrow money on the 
credit of the United States, establish 
post offices and post roads, promote 
the progress of science and of useful 
arts by issuing copyrights and patents, 
establish courts of justice, punish 
offenses against the law of nations, 
declare war, raise and support armies, 
provide and maintain a navy, sup- 
press insurrections, and __ repel 
invasions. 

These things can properly be hand- 
led by the Federal Government, and 
by the Federal Government alone. 
They are all duly indicated in the 
Constitution. They are recognized 
throughout the world as attributes of 
nationality. They are beyond the 
scope of private enterprise, they be- 
long to Congress, and Congress can 
be amply occupied with them. 

It has work enough in hand to make 
the appropriations indispensable to 
keep the difficult machinery of ad- 
ministration in good running order. 

There was a time when the ap- 
propriations were the first thought of 
Congress; and let us not forget that 
parliamentary government owes its 
existence to the demand that through 
this means the people should control 
the raising of the revenues and decide 
for what they should bespent. This is 
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the very essence of our form of govern- 
ment. Is it a sign of the degeneracy of 
the day that for the past four year 
the passage of appropriation bills has 
been about the last consideration in 
either House or Senate? 

Congress has been so busy with 
strange schemes of legislation affect- 
ing private business, letting loose a 
flock of highly paid and_ poorly 
manned commissions, passing law 
after law to hamper trade, that with 
hardly an exception the appropria- 
tion bills have been deferred beyond 
the beginning of the fiscal year to 
which they must apply, and resolu- 
tions have been passed continuing 
the last year’s appropriations, until 
Congress could find time to act. 
Can you imagine a more slovenly 
procedure? Would you tolerate it in 
your personal affairs? 

Yet this is the all-wise body which 
undertakes to say how all business 
shall be best conducted for the gen- 
eral good! 

For of late years, Executive and 
Congress have taken on themselves 
new and improper tasks. They have 
assumed a supervision over private 
business which was never thought of 
by the men who organized the Gov- 
ernment, which was undreamed of 
till the Government had been in 
operation nearly a hundred years, 
which is offensive in the manner of its 
application, and deplorable in its 
effects, which if persisted in will sap 
the life of industry and bring dis- 
aster in its train. 

There is no other country in the 
world where industry is _ penalized 
or where thrift is catalogued with 
crime. 

Are you not as men of business in 
part to blame? Have you not come 
unconsciously to think of legislative 
merit in terms of multitudinous bills 
and laws? Following the popular 
trend, have you not grown to es- 
timate a legislator’s service by the 
number of new measures which he 
may propose? 

We hear a great deal now about 
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“constructive” legislation, as if there 
were some magic in the name, and 
public men are often criticized by an 
unthinking press because their names 
are not identified with the enactment 
of some new law. There could not be 
a greater fallacy. 

To prevent enactment of new laws 
may be a legislator’s highest merit, 
and to encourage legislation may be a 
grievous fault. In the majority of 
cases, “‘constructive legislation,’ as 
it is called in the prevailing phrase of 
cant, is a delusion and a fraud. 

There have been few periods in our 
history when constructive work has 
really been of benefit. 

One was when the Government was 
first set going under the Constitu- 
tion, when Hamilton, with his 
astounding genius, framed act after 
act constructing a foundation on 
which to build our national prosper- 
ity, raising an edifice in which to 
house our national pride, measures 
conceived not to discourage private 
enterprise, but to leave it free, with 
an unhampered opportunity to grow. 

Another was immediately following 
the Rebellion, when new conditions 
faced the Union, when our ideas of 
government had been shaken by 
revolutionary measures imperative in 
war, and when the conquered South 
awaited restoration to the Union, 
under such terms as the victorious 
North was minded to allow. We 
needed legislation then to fix the 
nation’s credit, to place it on an hon- 
est par with that of other nations of 
the world, to guide the Government 
again toward normal methods. All 
these things were properly within 
the sphere of government control, 
but times are rare when men must 
have new laws to meet imperative 
demands. 

In a great and growing country such 
as ours, with continual rapid changes 
going on, of course we cannot get 
along without new laws, but in or- 
dinary times ‘“‘constructive’’ legis- 
lation, as men love to call it, is a 
danger. In most years we should be 
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far better off if Congress and our State 
legislatures would confine themselves 
to the enactment of appropriation 
bills and to imperative revision of the 
laws for raising revenue. 

The thing the country needs today 
is not new laws so much as the repeal 
of bad. 

An English student says that Con- 
gress and our State legislatures each 
year enact more laws than are pro- 
posed by the law-making bodies of 
Great Britain, Germany, Italy, 
France and Austria combined, al- 
though those countries have more 
than twice our population. 

In the session of the British Parlia- 
ment just before the outbreak of 
the European war, the number of 
new laws of various kinds was 239. 
In the corresponding Congress the 
number was over 700. Yet the Brit- 
ish Parliament covers the wide field 
of local legislation which in this 
country is distributed among the 
States. a 

In the seven years between 1909 
and 1916, our Congress and State 
legislatures enacted 78,748 statutes. 
For years, the average annual crop 
of laws in our State legislatures has 
been 12,000, and forty-three State 
legislatures sitting a year ago sur- 
passed all records. by enacting 15,000. 
Very few of these are of real benefit; 
many of them are distinctly harm- 
ful—but the law factories keep on 
working overtime enacting statutes, 
a large part of which are aimed at 
regulating business and industry, fix- 
ing hours of labor, establishing con- 
ditions of employment, imposing oner- 
ous burdens not only upon public 
service corporations, but upon private 
enterprise—at times enacting con- 
tradictory laws which it is impossible 
to obey. 

You have doubtless heard of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, for through pitiless pub- 
licity on the part of paid attorneys 
for the people that road has long been 
pilloried by an unstifled press, but 
possibly you have not been told that 


it has been for years the target of 
continual attack in legislatures of 
three States through which it runs. 
At one crisis in its history it found 
itself in this impossible position: 
That one State ordered it by law to do 
precisely what another State by 
law forbade—each State in its own 
way had been indulging in “con- 
structive legislation’? harmful to the 
road, its helpless stockholders, and 
through them the public, which all 
law ought to benefit. 

It used to be an axiom that the 
country which is governed least is 
governed best, that the freedom of 
the individual should be the aim of 
every civilized community, so far 
as it may be consistent with the rights 
and liberties of all. 

But that no longer is the cry. The 
politician, ear to ground, thinking 
to feed the blind demands of dis- 
content, is striving ceaselessly to 
satisfy the whims of those who go 
most quickly to the polls, even at the 
expense of those whose thrift and 
industry contribute most to the 
welfare of the community. 

We hear a lot these days about the 
sacredness of human rights, as some- 
thing radically different from the 
rights of property, and entitled to 
infinitely more respect. That is an 
inspiring cry. It is responsible for 
many thousand pages of debate and 
countless chapters in the laws. It 
so pervades the public consciousness 
that one who questions it may be sus- 
pected of a sinister design. 

And yet it is a fallacy, as any one 
will see who stops to think. For ina 
civilized community there can be no 
human right which is not a right in 
property as. well. The two can never 
be divorced. The sense of right in 
property is at the very root of human 
progress. Without it we should be 
no better than the beasts which roam 
the field. 

The man who has no other wealth 
than a clean shirt upon his back will 
fight for that. It is his property; it is 
his right. The working man who lays 
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aside a portion of his weekly wage 
amasses capital. He has a stake in 
the community and he will fight for 
that. It is his own. It is his property; 
it is his right. Those who would teach 
men otherwise will do them an ill 
turn, for they instill into the soul 
contempt for thrift, for saving, for 
all industry, and thus unwittingly 
they would impede humanity’s ad- 
vance. 

All legislation in that line is vicious 
legislation. It blights ambition, 
poisons hope and sterilizes the de- 
termination to excel. Under the 
specious plea of social service, it does 
poor service to society, for those 
things which well meaning spirits 
seek through legislation can be much 
better handled by the individual 
who can be held at once responsible in 
his own person through success or 
failure in his plan. You cannot hope 
to force philanthropy by law. It must 


be the fruit of those conditions which 


exist in each locality and industry 
according to its needs. It must be 
visualized by men who are familiar 
with an infinite detail of circumstance 
which no law-making body not on 
the spot and not familiar with each 
individual case can understand. 

No government control can _ pos- 
sibly compare with private enter- 
prise in social service. The things 
which have most greatly benefited the 
workers of the world have come 
through the enlightened selfishness of 
private industry. Wages have been 
raised through mutual agreement 
between employer and employed, and 
not infrequently through single-hand- 
ed action by the employer who sees 
the wisdom of accepting opportun- 
ities to share his profits with his co- 
laborers, to secure their free co-opera- 
tion and good will. What government 
could rival the industrial advantages 
secured by sympathetic combina- 
tion of the interests of those employed 
by some of our great corporations? 

Could laws create superior con- 
ditions to those prevailing now in 
factories like those of the United 
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Steel, the International Harvester, 
the company with which I am identi- 
fied myself, and doubtless many 
others which you right here in Cleve- 
land know about? 

What legislature could compel em- 
ployers to co-operate with the em- 
ployed in the establishment of ideal 
industrial communities, or could com- 
pel the workingman to take the steps 
essential to his own interest? 

Yet voluntarily, throughout the 
land, we have great business concerns 
doing this very thing without a 
thought of advertising philanthropic 
wares, because their reason is a very 
homely reason—that it pays. No 
social service can be rendered with 
effectiveness unless it means a prac- 
tical advantage to everyone con- 
cerned—and right here legislative 
interference is dangerously meddle- 
some; for legislation must be of 
universal application, and no two 
cases can be treated properly in the 
same way. Requirements which one 
concern might find to its advantage 
might mean destruction to another, 
and the concern which suffers most 
will be the little business which, un- 
der the conditions evolved from its 
necessities, secures a modest income 
to its head and fair employment to a 
few wage-earners, who otherwise 
would have no means of livelihood. 
Which is the more important—to have 
a living wage without ideal environ- 
ment or an ideal environment with 
no wage at all? 

Two years ago this summer Con- 
gress spent many weeks in trying to 
put through the Clayton Act, when 
they might well have spent the time 
in making preparation for the na- 
tional defense. 

Its avowed purpose was to clear 
the way for honest. business, so that 
there need be no further question as 
to what the law would let it do. We 
had just become adjusted to the 
Sherman Act, through a long, ardu- 
ous line of court decisions, and did 
not need this law; but it was forced 
upon us “for our good.’’ The men 
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who handled it in Congress were 
from States with no great industries, 


and few of them had ever seen the. 


inside of a factory or a great mer- 
cantile concern. As lawyers they had 
limited experience in rural practice; 
yet they proceeded cheerfully to 
formulate the rules to regulate the 
country’s intricate industrial machine. 

It was as though a dozen mer- 
chants had undertaken to codify the 
statutes or determine the procedure 
of the courts, or as though a dozen 
bankers were to tell the farmers how 
to grow their crops. 

What do you know today about the 


Clayton Act? What has it done ex- 


cept to cloud conditions which it 
was framed to clear? And how about 
the Federal Trade Commission which 
some of us were eager to create? 
We are threatened now with new 
enactments to encourage foreign 
trade, so that American concerns 
may get together to invade the 
European field through means which 
have been found illegal here at home, 
but are approved by European gov- 


ernments ambitious to expand their 


commerce. 

Our -President has said he was 
ashamed of our American business 
‘men because they lacked the vision, 
energy and courage to enlarge their 
trade abroad. 

When he thus publicly avowed his 
shame he doubtless had forgotten 
what had been done already by some 
of our great corporations which have 
boldly assaulted the world’s markets 
with far-seeing genius at the very 
time when they were under prosecu- 
tion here. 

The work which has been done 
abroad by companies like Standard 
Oil, Steel, Eastman Kodak, Inter- 
national Harvester, National Cash 
Register, and United Shoe Machinery, 
is a thing to stir our national pride. 
Yet every one of these concerns is 
penalized at home and consequently 
they are handicapped in Europe where 
it is known that they are still in 
court and that our own government 
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has indicted their executives for in- 
dustrial crimes. The European mer- 
chant does not understand the scope 
and the significance of law-made 
offense, and he is prejudiced 
accordingly. 

If there is any honest purpose- to 
help Americans push business in 
foreign lands, let the suits be with- 
drawn; let the indictments be dis- 
missed; let the records of our in- 
dustrial leaders be cleared from unjust 
stain. Then let American enterprise, 
enshrouded in the American flag, 
move forward without shackles to 
the conquest of the world. 

What of the future? Shall honest 
business remain inert while pol- 
iticlans have their way? Why not 
take counsel with ourselves while 
there is still an opportunity? 

If politics invades the sphere of 
business, why should not business 
invade the sphere of politics? If 
government is minded to control all 
industry, why should not industry, 
which is the nation’s life, control the 
government! Business should be 
divorced from politics, you say. Let 
it be so—if politics remains divorced 
from business. But otherwise let us 
not shrink from putting business in 
politics with all that this involves. 

We believe in labor unions. They 
have rendered a great service which 
perhaps could not have come through 
any other means. Labor has a perfect 
right to organize, like any other 
group of men, which it would be 
great folly to neglect. But labor or- 
ganized is not supreme either in num- 
bers or potential influence. The 
people who have business to protect 
are in the great majority—stock- 
holders in corporations, holders of 
life insurance, depositors in savings 
banks, are numbered by the million— 
and among them will be found the 
workingman, who has as much at 
stake as any of the rest. Labor and 
capital must work in harmony. Let 
them once get together and we shall 
have a body of opinion which Presi- 
dent and Congress will respect. It 
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is not an idle dream. It should be a 
reality. 

‘Let us not be lured by phrases or 
caught by specious cries. We have 
a mission to humanity? That is well. 
But how can we fulfill it till we have 
first fulfilled our obligation to our- 


selves? 

There is entrusted to our care our 
children’s heritage—the priceless 
jewel, individual liberty. Let us 


see to it that we hand it on to them 
unspoiled.”’ 

Here ends this vitally important 
address. Its documentary impor- 
tance to the student of our times is 
very great. It reveals the thought 
and feeling of a most important group 
in our country It reveals more 
than this. It reveals the wide fields 
that are open to political and eco- 
nomic discussion today—the unsatis- 
factory condition of economic thought 
and the total absence of any generally 
accepted philosophy of life. In spite 
of the fact that we hear much of the 
‘“‘American Idea,’ there is much evi- 
dence of shifting and uneasy theories 
as to the function of government. 

It is a time for the much-maligned 
“theorist”? to come to the front. We 
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need thinkers, and we need to give 
more heed to thinkers, of men with 
thoughts adequate to our aspira- 
tions. 

This important speech reveals, al- 
so, some of the causes of the deep 
feeling of anger and distrust in the 
minds of many men. Pursuant of 
undefined and shifting principles, and 
seeking selfish political ends, our 
government has fallen into an hab- 
itually unjust attitude toward busi- 
ness. We can view this attitude only 
with regret and alarm. Our antag- 
onism to it has no connection with 
our opinions as to political parties, 
or as to any of the theories of govern- 
ment or ideas of progress or change 
involved. Those ideas can be dis- 
cussed—ought to be discussed, fairly, 
openly, to the end, that the light may 
be found. But, they should be freed 
from the poison of a pre-judgment 
and an habitually hostile attitude 
toward any element of the commun- 
ity. To select for hostility that ele- 
ment of the community who by en- 
ergy of thought, efficient service and 
self control, have risen to positions 
of honor and influence. Such an at- 
titude is—well it is cheap. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. SANATORIUM 
TO BE ERECTED NEAR BOSTON 


HE words that stand at the 
head of this article, and which 
were so much in the thoughts 

of men at the time of the coming of 
Jesus, continually recur to my mind 
as I study the developments leading 
up to the decision of the Christian 
Science Church to erect and maintain 
a great sanitorium, as an act of 
social service, and for the further 
demonstration of their principles, 
and of the thought of the founder of 
their faith. For there is much in the 
trend of experiment, and of the higher 
humanitarian thought of our day, 
that indicates the timeliness of this 
movement, and I am _ profoundly 
impressed by the startling significance 
of the fact that this “fullness of 
time’’ so exactly coincides with such 
a state of progress within the Chris- 
tian Science fold as to render the new 
step peculiarly opportune for them, 
as if the door had been opened by an 
unseen hand. Let us study more 
closely this striking coincidence of 
opportunity. Careful observers of 
events cannot have failed to note 
that the tremendous impulse to move- 
ments of social uplift, so character- 
istic of our day, is continually chang- 
ing, branching, turning aside, seeking 
an outlet in new paths, and as quickly 
abandoning what has but just been 
hailed as the veritable beginning of 
a millenium. We have all noted these 
things, but we are more given to ob- 
servation than to reflection, and we 
have not paused to inquire into the 
causes of the unrest that is so mani- 
fest. As a matter of fact, our efforts 
toward social betterment reach a 

*Footnote. Dr. Cabot, the most distinguished 
and able teacher of this line of thought, says, 
(See Social Service and Heating) that the need 
consists very often merely in tting the truth 


into his patients’ minds and letting it do its own 
work there.’’ Again he says that ‘‘There are no 


crass materialists or rampant spiritualists among 
the workin 
long together, 


professions. Matter and spirit be- 
neither of them independent, 


certain stage of advancement, hesi- 
tate, halt, become unfruitful and dart 
off into new paths. Why? The rea- 
son, I think, is not far to seek. We 
may find the right hint in such a book 
as Doctor Richard Cabot’s ‘‘Healing 
and Social Service.’’ Here the author 
finds that the conscientious physi- 


cian and. the conscientious social 


worker, are continually discovering 
that the thing needed by those whom 
they wish to serve is simply a new 
mental outlook—a new thought, in 
short, truth in the place of error. But 
the very nature of the thinking, to 
say nothing of the methods, of these 
workers, is too materialistic to grasp 
the truths that are pertinent to the 
requirement. They discover the 
need, but have nothing wherewith 
to supply it, save vague sentimental- 
ities and moral truisms. Their very 
psychology is materialistic, their very - 
conception of the idea of spirit, a 
denial of the spirit, all the more so, 
because of its unconsciousness. Never 
are they farther from the true spir- 
itual teaching than when they seem 
most closely aligned with it.* Lest 
our discussion become too abstruse, 
let us illustrate our meaning by a 
concrete example. The following 
incident’ will admirably serve the 
purpose. It is quoted from the Chris- 
tian Science Sentinel, and recounts 
a personal experience. 

“Until a few years ago I was 
looked upon as a young rowdy, 
for I used to gamble almost every 
night with people who were twice 
my age. On account of my abil- 
ity to play cards, they predicted 

neither slavishly subordinate.’’ However, his 
conception of the ‘“‘spirit’’ is such that he is able 
to say, ‘‘Physical and financial diagnosis, physical 
and financial remedies are always useful, but 
always subordinate to the central problem, which 
is more like a problem in horticulture than one in 
economics.’" This perpetual interpretation of 


mind in the terms of matter characterizes the 
school. 
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that I would be a big gambler 
some day. This thought was so 
constantly before me that I had 
my thought set on being one be- 
cause I could make so much 
money from it. I now know that 
these people were wrong, for with 
the help of a Christian Science 
practitioner and through the 
reading of Science and Health, 

I have learned the better way of 
life, and am glad to say that I 
do not gamble at all and all desire 
to do so has left me. I have 
also been healed of the smoking 
habit, which had been indulged 
for eight years..- | 

“While attending High School, 
I used to play truant quite fre- 
quently. One day my father was 
summoned to school on account 
of my misbehavior, and I was told 
to be prepared the next morn- 
ing to have my head examined by 
a doctor, to see if there was any- 
thing the matter with me, be- 
cause I was so disobedient to my 
teachers and parents. I felt very 
rebellious at the thought, and on 
account of a lot of other trouble 
I was having at home, I ran away 
and was gone nine days. I am 
confident that but for Christian 
Science I would have had to un- 
dergo many hardships during that 
period. As it was, my mother 
asked a practitioner for help, 
and I found work the first night 
I was away. 

“T have been healed of an im- 
pediment in my speech, which 
has hindered me since child- 
hood. It sometimes took me a 
minute to begin to talk or read 
aloud, but I can now do so with- 
out hesitation. The hardest 
thing for me to overcome was the 
tendency to lie. This seemed to 
be second nature to me, and I 
had indulged the error so much 
that it seemed easier to lie than 
to tell the truth. Since coming 
into Christian Science I have 
learned that ‘Truth creates 
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neither a lie, a capacity to lie, 
nor a liar,’ and the apprehension 
of this healed me. The truth 
underlying the saying that ‘hon- 
esty is the best policy’ is now 
very clear to me. It is needless 
to say that I am grateful” etc. 
etc. 

This truly pathetic incident is de- 
serving of our most reverent study. 
Could there be a wider contrast be- 
tween the method by which this 
boy was saved to himself and to 
society, and that which would have 
been employed had he not escaped 
the examination by a physician? 
The school teacher, in this case, 
seems to have been a _ person of 
earnestness, and of modern ideas, 
sadly out of proportion, and weakly 
founded, philosophically, as _ those 
ideas usually are, but, nevertheless, 
one much above the average of the 
profession. The father is simply the 
usual sorrowing, helpless, groping 
figure. As the physician did not enter 
the case, we know nothing of him, 
but is it not safe to say that a boy 
becoming steadily more unruly, of 
vicious habits, stubborn, disobedi- 
ent, dull, save in bad channels, and 
exhibiting a serious impediment in 
his speech, would have been declared 
“mentally deficient,’ and sent to 
some institution for ‘‘treatment’’? 
Treated on this basis, which would be 
the only one open to the type of 
psychology accepted by the medical 
profession, and the entire school of 
social workers that build on the med- 
ical foundation, would there have 
been the slightest chance of his sal- 
vation? Obviously not. A treatment 
beginning in a total misapprehension 
of the need, and having nothing 
wherewith to supply the need, even 
on the improbable supposition that 
the true state had been discovered 
and conscientiously recognized, by 
no mechanism of institutional meth- 
od could have resulted otherwise 
than disastrously. For the impedi- 
ment of his speech, he would have 
undergone an unnecessary operation. 
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This would have so weakened him, 
that for a time, through very weak- 
ness, he might seem more amenable 
to direction than formerly, but the 
inner rebellion, which was the whole 
difficulty, would only have grown 
stronger, and, upon the return of 
his strength, displayed itself more 
violently. After a time the patience 
of his teachers would have become 
exhausted, in some institutions flog- 
ging would have been resorted: to, 
in others, mere neglect, and he would 
- ultimately have been confined in a 
penal institution as incorrigible. In 
other words, the latest type of med- 
ical correctivism beginning from what 
at first glance seems like a closely 
related idea (many of Dr. Cabot’s 
sayings appear to be identical with 
the religious teaching of the Chris- 
tian Scientists) through an utterly 
different psychology, and conception 
of suitable means, would have re- 
sulted in a mode of treatment di- 
ametrically opposite to that actually 
followed, and which was so nobly 
successful. 

I am aware that all the elements of 
this case can be stated in the language 
of the accepted psychology of phys- 
ical science,—very glibly so stated, 
that is to say, all the elements that 
would be recognized assuch. But the 
fact remains that the treatment ac- 
corded would have been so widely 
different that there is not a shadow 
of reason to believe that it would 
have been anything but cruelly dis- 
astrous. You cannot enter into the 
domain of the spiritual with a test- 
tube, a scalpel, and a microscope. 
Above the doors of all institutions 
that undertake to do this, should be 
written the words, ‘‘All hope aban- 
don, ye who enter here.”’ But it is in 
this direction that the greater part 
of the efforts of social workers are 
today tending, largely because of the 
supineness and inefficiency of the 
churches, who do not maintain the 
spiritual forces of the community, 
or direct them into channels of effi- 
cient service. It is for this reason, 
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as we noted at the outset, that there 
is so much unrest, so much shifting 
of ground and changing of direc- 
tion in the social service work of our 
time. And it is for this reason that 
I have stated that this movement to 
establish a Christian Science San- 
itorium arrives in’ ‘‘the fulness of 
time,’’ to interpret the need and 
correct the error. 

We also stated that it has come in 
“‘in the fulness of time’’ as a develop- 
ment of the Christian Science Church, 


-and it will interest us to briefly re- 


view a few of the facts leading to this 
conclusion. 

The nineteenth century was al- 
ready drawing toward its close when 
Christian Science proclaimed  vic- 
tory over all the ills of flesh by noth- 
ing more tangible than an obedient 
vision of the truth. The new faith 
was met with a smile from the in- 
dulgent, a frown from the exacting, 
and from the ribald, with copious 
jestings as over one more instance of 
the endless follies of religion, and of 
the unpractical fanaticism of the re- 
ligious. The twentieth century, which 
has not yet completed its first quar- 
ter, finds this highly idealistic faith 
everywhere held up as an _ object 
lesson in practical efficiency. 

Within a space of less than fifty 
years (Science and Health was pub- 
lished in 1875) Christian Science, 
obscurely planted, has become one of 
the great world religions, has pro- 
foundly altered the trend of psy- 
chological investigation and meta- 
physical thought, and powerfully in- 
fluenced the direction of efforts for 
social betterment. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, it was not so much a new 
truth, as a new enthusiasm for a 
specific obedience to the truth. Obe- 
dience was its most powerful word. 

The first social service of the newly 
organized church took the form of 
arrangements for the dissemination 
of its teaching, by lectures and by 
literature, a work that is still effi- 
ciently conducted. The second act 
of social service was the erection of 
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churches, including the magnificent 
edifice of the Mother Church in the 
city of Boston. This era of building 
was followed by a great social serv- 
ice in the establishment of a daily 
newspaper, the Christian Science 
Monitor, one of the soundest, most 
ably edited, and most informing 
journals in the world. All of these 
movements were looked upon as 
progressive ‘‘demonstrations’”’ of the 
truth, that is to say, as concrete 
revelations of the power of the truth. 
Rapid as this advance seems, viewed 


in retrospect, each new step was en-. 


tered upon only after long and 
thoughtful deliberation. No church 
has taken more deeply to heart the 
saying of Jesus, ‘‘First the blade, then 
the ear, and then the full corn in the 
ear.”’ Not days or weeks, or months, 
but years have, as a rule, intervened 
between the first broaching of a new 
enterprise by the Christian Science 
Church, and its final undertaking. 

So it is now, that after many days 
and long waiting, and _ patient, 
thoughtful watching of the signs of 
the times, that the directors of the 
church have decided that the hour 
has come for launching this latest 
movement, another definite act of 
social service, and one that has the 
most interesting possibilities. 

It is only by considering the es- 
sential nature of the Christian Sci- 
ence teaching, that the courage and 
faith involved in this decision to 
erect a Christian Science Sanatorium 
becomes apparent. For it is no great 
thing for a college of physicians and 
surgeons to establish a sanitorium. 
The very nature of their practice 
requires many appliances not easily 
supplied in private homes. The na- 
ture of the treatment which these 
“regular” physicians offer, is de- 
pendent upon many external niceties, 
and the objects to be attained in the 
erection of a sanitorium are at once 
obvious to all. But none of these 
things are true of Christian Science. 
They do not lean upon drugs, or 
surgery, or hygiene. They require no 
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highly specialized and costly me- 
chanical contrivances. And, surely, 
no home is so humble, that it cannot 
perfectly enshrine the all-healing word 
of truth, no locale is so remote that it 
may not be reached by the trium- 
phant demonstrations of its power. 

More than this, Christian Science 
is under serious attack. Its very right 
to embark in efforts of healing is 
stoutly and actively challenged. It 
is arraigned in our courts, and the 
object of much open and more secret 
hostile legislation. At first sight the 
very word, Sanitorium, seems to 
connote something at variance with 
their principles. Moreover, it is a 
building of the city on a hill, that its 
success or its failure may be appar- 
ent to all. It involves a definite for- 
ward step, along which the entire 
membership of the church, number- 
ing many thousands, must be carried. 

But before we enter upon the con- 
sideration of these points, let us see 
just what it is that is to be under- 
taken. 

In the first place, this new and im- 
portant department of the organized 
work of Christian Science, is to be 
known as The Christian Science 
Benevolent Association. Its purpose 
is defined, in general terms, as that of 
meeting a need “for properly con- 
ducted institutions where those seek- 
ing relief through Christian Science 
might find such care and attention 
as would assist in their recovery.” 
As early as 1905 Mrs. Eddy consult- 
ed with Mrs. Mary Beecher Long- 
year, of Brookline, Massachusetts, 
in regard to the founding of such an 
institution, which Mrs. Eddy pro- 
posed should be called a ‘‘Sanitori- 
um.”’ It was her idea that this in- 
stitution should include provisions 
“for such instruction in_ practical 
methods of caring for those under 
treatment as is consistent with the 
teachings of Christian Science.”’ 

After a year of study, Mrs. Eddy 
came to the conclusion that the time 
was not ripe for the undertaking, 
and counseled that it be dropped, for 
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the present. She continued, however, 
to ponder and plan for its accomplish- 
ment, and in 1909 the subject was 
again before the Board of Directors 
of the Christian Science Church for 
preliminary action, but later Mrs. 
Eddy wrote to that body that “‘if 
the Mother Church is not ready to 
establish and maintain a Christian 
Science resort for the sick, she (Mrs. 
Eddy) is willing to let this matter 
rest for the present.’ 

However, the Board has never 
lost sight of the need, and of the ob- 
ligation thus laid upon it, nor did 
Mrs. Longyear lose her benevolent 
interest in forwarding it. A short 
time ago, she offered to give a fine 
tract of land, of twenty acres, beau- 
tifully situated in Brookline, as a site 
for the first Christian Science San- 
-atorium, the same to be established 

and conducted by the Mother Church. 

This time the gift was accepted, 
and steps taken to complete the 
undertaking. Plans for building are 
being prepared, and it is hoped that 
actual construction will soon begin. 

Thus slowly, patiently, thought- 
fully, has the idea been developed, with 
careful watching of the progress of 
thought for that ‘fullness of time’”’ 
which should call for immediate action. 

But how broadly are we to interpret 
this movement? Is it an _ isolated 
and tentative experiment, or is it the 
beginning of greater things in the 
same direction? There is always 
danger of the commentator seeing 
more in an expression than was in- 
tended by those whose original utter- 
ance it was. Are we making that 
mistake now, in our estimate of the 
importance of this step? If we 
attempt to be too definite, yes; if 
we content ourselves with pointing 
out the open door and the limitless 
fields that lie beyond, no. In other 


words, the responsible Directors of 
the Christian Science Church dis- 
courage speculations as to the fur- 
ther movements that may be indi- 
cated by, or may follow upon this one. 
At the same time they frankly recog- 
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nize the vastness of the field upon 
which they have entered and the 
tremendous possibilities of the future. 
Thus we read in the Christian Science 
Sentinel, in an editorial article signed 
by Mr. Adam H. Dickey: 

“The question arises at this point, 
and will doubtless be put to many, 
Does this mean that the Christian 
Science movement’ will establish 
schools, orphans’ homes, insane asy- 
lums, and the like? This involves a 
conclusion that has not yet been 
reached, and which perhaps it would 
be unwise to discuss at this period, 
since we do not know what the future 
may bring forth. Mrs. Eddy waited 
a long while before she established 
the Christian Science Monitor. She 
also waited many years before ven- 
turing to call for the establishment 
of the institution which is now being 
launched by The Christian Science 
Board of Directors. She learned 
through experience to wait on God, 
and in her admonition to us she has 
sometimes expressed the thought that 
we as Christian Scientists should 
wait patiently until God moves upon 
the face of the waters of mortal 
mind before engaging in any impor- 
tant undertaking. In her article, 
‘Obedience,’ in ‘Miscellaneous Writ- 
ings,’ Mrs. Eddy says, ‘The dis- 
obedient make their moves before 
God makes His, or make them too 
late to follow Him. Be sure that God 
directs your way; then hasten to follow 
under every circumstance.’ (p. 117). 

‘“‘All we know is that today the 
Christian Science movement is pre- 
paring to take care of the sick while 
they are under treatment, and this 
being the natural and lawful thing 
to do, it should meet with commen- 
dation and encouragement from all 
right thinking persons. The time 
will come when the Christian Science 
denomination will do many things 
that have not yet been attempted, 
but which will be undertaken when 
sufficient spiritual understanding has 
been attained to deal wisely with the 
needs of the hour.’ 
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In the light of this frank statement, 
I do not see how we can easily over- 
estimate the importance, and the 
significance of this movement. It 
means so much, and in so many ways, 
that we can do little more than point 
out its vast significance, without 
attempting to define it, or enter into 
prophetic descriptions of the things 
that may be. 

One issue, however, and that a very 
immediate and pressing one, does 
remain for us to discuss, What 
namely, shall be our attitude, as 
citizens, toward this new _ under- 
taking? Shall we antagonize it? 
Shall we give it the ‘‘cold shoul- 
der?’”’ Shall we regard it as a dan- 
gerous propaganda and begin a coun- 
ter-propaganda? Or shall we wel- 
come it, as big with promise to suf- 
fering humanity, as the work of a 
religious denomination of proven 
worth, as a thought that is leading 
us into new but promising fields, as a 
fruit of the spirit? Shall we accept 
it fraternally, assist it when, where, 
and how we can, meet its claims sym- 
pathetically and its efforts at service 
with grateful appreciation? 

I confess that the latter attitude 
seems to me to be the only one 
possible to a free, and_ sincerely 
free community. The time has long 
passed when it is possible for reason- 
able men and women to think, much 
less to act upon the thought, that 
the fruits of the Spirit are confined 
to the channels of any type of or- 
thodoxy, religious or scientific. It 
is still true that ‘‘The wind bloweth 
where it listeth.” 

To me it seems that this movement 
offers a practicable and most welcome 
opportunity for the expression of 
Christian fellowship. The effort is 
one that cannot well fail to be 
highly beneficial to the community. 
It is to be under management of 
proven efficiency. It undertakes no 
more than it can carry out. It has 
been soberly, conservatively, thought- 
fully planned, and matured through 
years of meditation. It bears all the 


marks of a noble, lasting and useful 
philanthropy, and as a contribution 
to thought, to true science, it becomes 
a veritable laboratory of faith— 
such an opportunity as the students 
of the complexities of the human 
mind have never before enjoyed. 

Above all this, what may it not 
mean to human sufferers? With all 
our boasted progress, there is still 
vastly more human need in the 
presence of which we stand in sorrow- 
ing impotence, than there is that we 
can efficiently relieve. We have 
scarcely made a beginning in the 
great works of brotherly love. Who 
knows what doors may be opened by 
this movement, doors that have 
hitherto been fast closed, doors 
through which who knows’ what 
light may not enter? 

Opposition to Christian Science 
is a phenomenon quite different 
from the religious hostilities of past 
ages. It proceeds very often from 
those of pronouncedly “liberal” ideas 
in religious matters. It seems to me 
that the community should indulge 
in a careful and conscientious heart- 
searching on this subject. It has 
certainly not been mere disagreement — 
with the teachings of Christian 
Science that has produced this un- 
usual antagonism in quarters where 
we might least expect to find it. 
What, then is it? 

The opposition to Christian Science 
arose largely on account of its rapid 
and pronounced success. Churches 
of various denominations had _ set- 
tled down into a sort of accepted 
comity in accordance with which 
they lived together in the same 
community with at least the exter- 
nal appearances of brotherly love. 
According to this unformulated doc- 
trine of Christendom it was contrary 
to the spirit of Christian fellowship 
for one church to attempt to win to 
its communion the worshippers of 
other communions,—not an elimina- 
tion of competition, but a limitation 
of competition to the outside field, 
the unchurched multitudes. The 
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field certainly seemed large enough, 
and the world was weary of theo- 
logical rancours and_inter-church 
squabbles. It was seldom perceived 
that the foundation of this attitude 


was a cynical attitude toward theo- 


logical differences, an admission of 
their triviality, or at least of their 
speculative nature. As a_ natural 
result of this weak working basis of 
comity, doctrine, in the strict sense 
of the word, almost ceased to be 
preached. The discussional element 
in its proclamation having been 
rendered pointless, neither preacher 
or audience cared for the intellectual 
toil involved in its comprehension. 
Preaching aimed to attract, rather 
than to instruct, and it was the 
unchurched whom it was desired to 
attract, often by a conspicuous display 
of freedom from dogmatism of all kinds. 

Into the midst of this situation 
came Christian Science, preaching a 
doctrine—a very definite one, one 
that might appeal to the members of 
other communions quite as frequently 
as to the unchurched. Pastors be- 
held one and another of their flocks 
slipping away to the new faith, and 
began to denounce it, often without 
investigation, and forming their con- 
clusions wholly from common talk. 
They did not realize that for many 
years they had left their flocks unin- 
structed in the doctrines of their 
own denomination, that they had 
put a premium on an absence of 
dogma from religion, and that the 
fault, if any, for the movement of 
church members toward the new 
church was largely their own. 

At the same time, Christian Science 
healing began to win adherents. 
Physicians saw their practice threat- 
ened, and even more than the threat 
of a reduction in the actual number of 
patients, was the criticism of their 
work and methods, and the refusal 
of their authority, involved in the 
new teaching. They joined the forces 
of the detractors, and soon became 
as a matter of fact, the leaders of the 
opposition. 


Here then was a situation quite 
different from that of the old dog- 
matic quarrels—a situation more near- 
ly resembling that of the break 
between Unitarianism and _ Trinita- 
rianism, in the days of their sharpest 
antagonism,—and yet not in every 
way like that, for it contained an 
element of scientific, as well as of 
religious opposition. 

Upon what grounds since this 
older, somewhat patched up comity 
has failed, should Christian brother- 
hood and scientific interchange and 
courtesy rest? On the ground of the 
relative unimportance of their dif- 
ferences? That seems to me to be 
a very weak ground, and in a way a 
denial of the very idea of true liber- 
ality and Christian fraternity. Lib- 
erality§ and Christian fellowship 
should be based on the idea that 
very great differences, even radical 
differences, and inherently competi- 
tive ones, may and should work 
together for good, with mutual respect 
and acceptance. The soundness of 
religion depends upon the freedom of 
the soul to follow the light that it 
has seen, and the freedom and 
progress of science depends upon 
much the same thing. But to treat 
as an enemy of Christianity and 
quite outside the fold, one who has 
been led to accept a doctrine differ- 
ing from our own, is practically to 
limit the freedom of the soul and the 
inner sanctions of religion. It is 
also to close many doors to the 


progress of science. 


The true attitude for other Chris- 
tian communions to take toward 
Christian Science is: Here is a faith 
that may help many needy souls 
that I am not helping, that I am not 
able to reach, that my teaching does 
not appeal to, and that are, there- 
fore, in deep spiritual need. Not only 
will I welcome the new teaching, 
but. praise God who in the fulness of 
time has added this to the riches of 
his revelation. And the true at- 
titude of the physician is, Here is a 
teaching that enters a field where I 
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have always been weak. It is able 
to do what I cannot do. I know that 
many patients come to me that would 
be greatly benefited if I would send 
them to a Christian Science prac- 
titioner. I will do so with the same 
heartiness that I would feel in 
sending them to any other type of 
specialist to whom I am now in the 
habit of referring the cases that I 
cannot myself cure. Moreover, here 
is a possibility of new light, new 
knowledge, new power for the race, 
I , do all that I can to welcome and 
aid it. 


As to the attitude of the community 
in its political aspect, of the law- 
making power, that does and always 
will reflect the feeling of the many. 
Nevertheless, we have certain fun- 
damental laws that warn ws, or 
should warn us, when we trespass 
on those rights that are fundamental 
to human freedom. It is the duty of 
the state to become the protector 


and the guaranter of the rights of all — 


who are not evil doers. When the 
state ceases to be that, it has ceased to 
have a universal claim on the loyal- 
ty and obedience of men. 
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A NEW LIFE OF GRANT™* 


HE Grant castle is one of the 
oldest and most interesting in 
the Scottish Highlands. The 

last Laird has left the ancient pile, how- 
ever, and the estate is understood to be 
in financial difficulties. The clan 
was never a large one, but was 
honored for courage in battle, and 
for a humanity and gentleness that 
were less usual traits of the High- 
land character. Not a few emigrants 
of this clan settled in America, the 
line from which the famous general 
wes descended tracing its origin 
to Matthew Grant, who came to 


‘Boston in 1630, but soon removed to 


Windsor, Connecticut, because of a 
dislike for the Massachusetts ec- 
clesiastical establishment. Matthew 
Grant came of a branch of the clan 
that had lost itself in the French 
wars, and drifted back to England, 
County Kent, where it sank into 
obscurity—such obscurity, indeed, 
that the compiler of the Grant family 
genealogy quite loses the thread. 
Matthew Grant himself, however, 
was a very respectable citizen, and a 
man of some ability, but in general, 
it is true that there was nothing in 
Grant’s immediate connection from 


*Ulysses S. Grant. A Biography. 
By Louis A. Coolidge. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


which his remarkable traits might 
derive, although in his distant an- 
cestry there is much to suggest the 
main outlines of his character. He 
was a reversion to type. Such 
atavisms usually result in striking 
personalities, all of which has its 
interest, because the problem set by 
Mr. Coolidge, in his Life of Grant, 
hinges on the personality of the man 
himself. 

From youth to age, the character 
of Grant was singularly unified, and 
indebted only in externals to his 
immediate surroundings. He was 
not even typically American, in the 
sense in which we find Lincoln to 
have been. He was a stranger to his 
times, consorting as a traveller might, 
with low or high indifferently as he 
found them at the Inn. Like a 
traveller, too, he was more alive to 
the large outlines of events than to 
their minutia. 

He had the Highlander’s almost 
uncanny sense of topography, the 
Highlander’s morose-appearing si- 
lence, the Highlander’s love of a few 
cronies and the Highlander’s Quix- 
otic devotion to his kindred and his 
friends. Pass over the intervening 
generations of obscurity, and think 
of him as a doughty clansman, and 
you have a very fair picture of his 
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character. In only one external does 
the type fail—no Highlander is a 
horseman, and Grant was. 

Mr. Coolidge, in the volume _ be- 
fore us, quotes James Russell Lowell 
as saying “I like Grant and was 
struck with the pathos of his face, a 
puzzled pathos, as of a man with a 
problem before him of which he does 
not understand the terms.” The 
observation is subtle and sympathetic 
but not quite accurate. Grant un- 
derstood the problems of the hour 
perhaps better than any other man 
then in public life. It was because 
of this that storm and criticise as 
they might, he was the one inevitable 
man for the work that he accom- 
plished. Yet the pathos was there, 
and the lack of understanding—the 
pathos of a dreamer compelled to be 
intensely practical, and the lack of 
understanding of an inborn blind- 
ness toward duplicity. There was 
always in him a wonder over a des- 
tiny compelling him to be what he 
least desired to be, and to do what he 
least desired to do. Although he 
came to have something of a soldier’s 
scorn of civilian methods, he was 
never a soldier at heart; yet at cer- 
tain inspired moments he stands as 
the world’s greatest captain. He 
was not a politician, yet his political 
career was cast in an epoch of politi- 
cians, and to some extent it was ab- 
solutely necessary for him “to play 
the game.” Intellectually, he was 
of the mathematically imaginative 
type: morally, he was sound but 
lethargic; temperamentally, he was 
inclined to melancholy. To _ these 
qualities add fearlessness, an inflex- 
ible will, and under excitement de- 
cisiveness, and you have the main 
outlines of the character of a man to 
whom America and the world are 
incaleulably indebted. 

The book before us is remarkably 
faithful in its portrayal of this person- 
al Grant. With a fine intuition,and 
with much subtlety of analysis, Mr. 


Coolidge follows the tortuous path 


of Grant’s political career. As we 


read the narrative of events, there 


is always before us the convincing 
portrait of the man himself. What- 
ever in the book those of differing 
political opinions may reject, that 
portrait of Grant himself stands. 
The author reaches political con- 
clusions that will arouse opposition, 
sometimes wrath. The volume is 
even something of a political pam- 


phlet. Incidents are often so stated 


that their parallel or contrast to 
incidents of our own time are easily 
inferred. Grant’s appointments to 
the Supreme Court, and the strength 
of his foreign policy, afford him a 
particularly delicious opportunity. 
Mr. Coolidge finds opportunity to 
pay his respects to the professional 
reformer, and the pharasaic purist. 
All this adds spice to the volume, 
and does not alter the correctness of 
the drawing. 

On the whole, he defends the 


Grant administration, showing that 


the two groups of reformers whom 
Grant alienated were either too radi- 
cal for wise statesmanship, or too 
finical for actual work. Grant, the 
author finds, attained a statesman’s 
results, in spite of the fact that he 
used the party politicians of his 
time, rather than the intellectuals 
and _ self-appointed reformers. And 
here, to the wrath of the Boston 
Transcript’s reviewer, Mr. Coolidge 


very neatly tips the halo from the 


head of Carl Schurz, and if he does 
not quite strip the toga from Sumner, 
he shows very plainly that it would 
not be difficult to do so. It is still 
the fashion in Massachusetts to look 
upon Sumner as a great man, though 
no one would dream of reading, save 
under compulsion, one of his verbose 
and pedantic speeches, and it is 
easy to see that the policies that he 
favored were the worst possible; he 
desired a bumptious attitude toward 
England, in place of that which ended 
so happily in the settlement of the 
Alabama claims, was largely respon- 
sible for the too hasty rush of the 
negro into full citizenship, and would 
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have carried carpet bag politics far- 
ther even than it went. He prevented 
the settlement for all time of the San 
Domingo and Haiti troubles—a neg- 
lect for which we still suffer, impeded 
a complete settlement of the Cuban 
difficulties, likewise a source of after 
trouble, and blocked Grant’s plans 
for Mexico. If he had had his own 
way, the disastrous consequences of 
his narrow ideas would have plunged 
the country into a series of dif- 
ficulties from which Grant’s good 
sense saved us. Yet Sumner was the 
idol of the radicals, and his opposi- 
tion to Grant is the principal source 
of the ill-repute of his administration 
in certain quarters. Mr. Coolidge 
shows very clearly thst the “solid 
South,” so unhappy a feature of 
American political life, was not the 
creation of the war itself, and would 
not have resulted from a full obser- 
vance of Grant’s plans. It was the 
result of the pernicious activity of 
the post-war radicals of the Sumner 
type. Grant was a true friend of the 
South. His magnanimous treatment 
of Lee, at the time of his surrender 
(for which he was so sharply criticised 
by these same radicals) would have 
characterized all his treatment of the 
South, and he had no delusions as 
to the negro’s ability to enter at once 
upon the privileges of citizenship, 
the great and inconceivable blunder 
of the whole reconstruction. 

All told, the book is intensely 
readable, a compact mass of facts, 
carried easily by a flowing narra- 
tive, from scene to scene of the 
most dramatic period of our national 
history. Its brevity and richness of 
fact are forgotten in the interest of 
the story. It is a sound and thorough 
piece of literary work, and should 
take .its place as the authoritative 
shorter life of Grant. 


- HE Worn Doorstep,” by Mar- 
garet Sherwood. has passed to 

its ninth printing, we are in- 
formed by Little Brown and Com- 
pany, the publishers. Miss Sherwood 
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has gained her audience through short 
stories and poems which have ap- 
peared, for the most part, in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

“The Worn Doorstep” is a war 
book, with a rural England setting, 
and an American view-point. It is 
composed in the form of a series of 
letters from a young woman to her 
Oxford scholar fiancee who is ‘“‘at the 
front,’ at least the heroine believes 
that she intends to write them to 
him; in reality she is writing them to 
herself, and for herself. It is the 
tragedy of a pure soul that has 
given its all in one enraptured en- 
thusiasm of self-sacrifice, and is keep- 
ing herself whipped up to the heroic 
mood. The mood itself is not an- 
alyzed. There is no hint of its possible 
hypnotic source, no suggestion of 
its vanity and stuble selfishness. In 
real life, I doubt not, there are tens 


of thousands of just such souls, all 


the more heroic because less romantic- 
ally situated. In real life, too, such 
an attitude, both by its simplicity 
and its obedience is noble, if not 
heroic. In a book, I doubt if this is 
so. People in books, that is in books 
that are works of imagination, should 
not act exactly like real people. They 
live to teach, to reveal ourselves to 
ourselves, for reading is the most 
intimate experience of life. Book 
heroines, therefore should penetrate 
all surface illusions. Their heroism 
consists in the way in which they 


' face some great truth of the inner life. 


“The Worn Doorstep’? seems to 
us, therefore to be rather a document 
than a completed work of art. It 
possesses very great charm. 

The charm of the book lies partly 
in the intimate sympathy with which 
it portrays life in a rural English 
village, partly in the heart-break and 
throb of the war itself, which surge 
and resurge through the pages. We 
are continually seeing the awful 
reality outside of and beyond the 
pages of the book, the monstrous 
sorrow that no literature can ade- 
quately express. The subject mat- 
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ter, the war itself that has laid the 
elements of the situations, grips us 
with a sadness that is made just en- 
durable by the bravery and humor, 
and life of human service of the 


heroine. In that book it is as artis- 
tically as it is morally true. The 
humor alone would offend. The 


\humor plus the service helps us to 
‘lift the load, to continue to bear, and 
therefore to continue to feel the 
weight of the world grief that is so 
much greater than the individual 
tragedy, or tragedies of which it is, 
after all composed. 

The book, by the way, is printed 
_ far more attractively than the major- 
ity of volumes issued in this time of 
war prices for white paper. It is an 
attractive as well as charming story, 
and may well be added to your war 
library. 


“The Hope of the Great Com- 
munity,’ by Josiah Royce, late pro- 
fessor of Natural Religion and Civil 
Government in Harvard University, 
is given.a memorial quality- by its 
appearance so shortly after his death. 
The publishers, Macmillan and Com- 
pany, in appreciation of this fact, 
have included a portrait, with sig- 
nature a sensitively restrained and 
brief preface by Mrs. Royce, a poem 
by Miss Laura Simmons, and an au- 
tobiographical sketch made up from 
a speech by Professor Royce at a 
dinner given in his honor in Decem- 
ber of last year. 

These additions will be received 
with gratitude by a wide circle of 
friends and pupils. Warmly personal 
as they are, I doubt if they are any 
more intimately so than the more 
formal contents of the volume, for 
these reveal, in a way, the man’s 
total reaction to the tragedy, or shall 
we say the repeated tragedies, of 
the European war,—an event which 
seemed to challenge his philosophy, 
to challenge all philosophy, and de- 
mand a reply: here we are, cold facts 
what have you to say about it? The 
answer is to be found in The Hope of 


they may be, 
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the Great Community, and is further 
illustrated and amplified by the ad- 
dresses on the sinking of the Lusitania, 
International Insurance, and the duty 
of Americans in the present situation. 

So considered, this little book as- 
sumes a new, a documentary im- 
portance. In this manner did one of 
the strongest intellects and most 
cultured spirits in America react under 
the pressure of this war. In this way, 
again, does a philosophy which has 
been the inspiration and directing 
force in many minds, meet the new 
demand on the intellect for an answer 
to this colossal moral problem. Cer- 
tainly it will be interesting to take 
note of this. 3 

It does not seem to me to be neces- 
sary to dwell, in this connection, on 
the political aspect of his opinions, 
their particular partisanship.  In- 
deed, he himself warns us in this very 
volume that ‘The various nations 
differ in the degree to which, at any 
stage of the conflict, their cause is 
just. In certain respects and with re- 
gard to certain of their enterprises 
and are, explicitly 
aware that they intend to serve the 
community of mankind; while in 
other respects, or in regard to other 
matters, they may act with a more or 
less explicitly deliberate hostility to 
the cause of the community of man- 
kind.’’ Evidently, these words apply 
with equal force to all belligerents 
and although his own sympathies 
were very pronounced and _ very 
strong, we prefer to discuss the is- 
sues which he presents in this series 
of papers and addresses, from their 
philosophical side only. 

Among men of his own profession 
it is probable that Professor Royce 
will be -held to have made a more 
permanent contribution to meta- 
physics by his detail studies of par- 
ticular problems, than by his general ~ 
summaries—such studies, for exam- 


ple, as his ‘‘Relations of the Principles 


of Logic to the Foundation of Ge- 
ometry,” or his ‘Extension of the 
Algebra of Logic.’’ Metaphysics is 
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ever more nearly approximating the 
so-called natural sciences in this 
particular, that the work of individ- 
uals is rather contributory than final. 
It is no longer considered necessary 
that each philosopher should erect 
a complete and original system. It 
is enough that he should have pushed 
some line of inquiry farther than his 
predecessors. For this work Profes- 


sor Royce was eminently gifted. No . 


man was more honored than he 
among his fellow scholars. The trib- 
ute paid to him by the publication 
of a special number of the Phil- 
osophical Review on his sixtieth birth- 
day, was only one instance in proof 
of this. Nevertheless, it is fitting and 
desirable that a great life of thought 
and study should express to the world 
something of the totality of its ex- 
perience, unfortunate if he does not. 
The inquiry which Socrates made of 
the aged K to the effect 
that ‘‘now you are nearing the end, 
how does it all look to you?”’ is a most 
humanly natural and proper question 
to put to a thinker. To such an in- 
quiry Professor Royce would un- 
doubtedly answer by the thought 
presented in his ‘‘Hope of the Great 
Community.” 

By this he meant the spiritual 
community of the race, in which 
alone lies salvation. Its great virtue 
is the Pauline Charity. The idea 
itself is forecasted in Paul’s letters, 
and in the writings of the early He- 
brew prophets. It is neither social- 
ism, nor any form of collectiveism, 
nor is it democracy. It is wholly 
spiritual—yet intensely practical. 
Loyalty to this ideal is salvation; 
disloyalty is destruction. 

The volume before us both states 
and applies this doctrine—applies 
it to separate incidents of the war, 
as he saw them, to the sinking of the 
Lusitania, the German submarine 
policy and the seizure of Belgium. 

Whether or not this idea is Pauline, 
or Hebrew, even in germ, it is cer- 
tainly noble and ennobling, and offers 
a distinct foundation for a svstem of 


ethies that in some particulars would 
differ from recognized systems. Pro- 
fessor Royce himself notes that it is 
an idea that lies on the border land 
where Christianity and Buddhism 
meet. It may bethat itisaseed thought 
destined to be much heard from 
in days to come. In the ethical in- 
dividual is nothing .but death; in 
the ethical social organism is life. 
It is far from my intention to discuss 
this idea, or even to attempt to state 
it with any pretension of accuracy. I 
merely wish to indicate its nature, 
in fact, to interest the reader in it, 
that he may inquire for himself. 

One chapter in this new volume is 
an effort to urge further, in the light 
of the events of the war, the scheme 
for a beginning of world organiza- 
tion through “International Insur- 
ance.’ This idea was presented by 
Professor Royce in an earlier volume 
bearing that title, and issued by the 
same  publishers—Macmillan and 
Company. The chapter on that sub- 
ject in “‘The Hope of the Great Com- 
munity”’ should be read in connec- 
tion with that work. Both are small 
books, published at a low price, and 
the interested reader may easily 
possess himself of them. In the older 
book he will have an interesting and 
intensely modern fore-look on human 
society, and the higher aspirations 
of our time, in the second he will 
have both one of the most unique 
spiritual documents of the war, and a 
clear presentation of an ideal as 
ethically noble as anything in phil- 
osophiec literature. 


Dodd Mead and Company bring 
out, under the title ‘“‘The Advance 
of the English Novel,’’ a number of 
studies by William Lyon Phelps, 
and the volume has already reached a 
third edition. Professor Phelps is 
Lampson Professor of English Liter- 
ature at Yale University. His critical 
writings have found a wide and ap- 
preciative audience. A mind well 
balanced between modernism and 
classicism, open to the truth, richly 
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informed and instinct with a warm 
fellow feeling, sufficiently account for 
his popularity, which has enabled 
him to falsify the saying that books 
about books are the least read of all 
books. These fine qualities that dis- 
tinguish Professor Phelps personally, 
are by no means left to carry the 
burden of his books. These are solid 
and painstaking pieces of work, schol- 
arly in spirit, popular in method. 

“The Advance of the English Nov- 
el’’ is a five-foot shelf of the best of 
modern fiction. You could not do 
better than use it as a_ purchaser’s 
guide, for your own buying of fiction, 
or as a reader’s guide for your read- 
ing. And not only are you enabled to 
discern what is best, in. modern fic- 
tion, but you are also helped to see 
what is good in it. And better yet, 
you are helped to read other books 
not simply with keener critical per- 
ception, but with keener delight. 
Professor Phelps’ criticisms are of a 
nature that add to the pleasure of 
reading. This may be due in part to 
his own perennial youth and fresh- 
ness of mind in the presence of new 
books, but it is also due to his strong 
and virile thinking. 

His style is witty and concise. He 
is a master at presenting the spiritual 
content of a book in a paragraph. 
One continually admires this facility 
of expression and aptness of summary, 
and characterization: ‘I have fi- 
nally decided to call the manner of 
Henry James a verbose reticence.’’ 
‘Butler delighted in the role of Ad- 
vocatus Diaboli: in his note-books he 
has the following apology for the 
Devil: ‘It must be remembered that 
we have heard only one side of the 
case. God has written all the books.’ 
Well, He certainly did not write 
this one.” ‘For my part, however 
dull life at times may be, I have 


never found life, even in its grayest 
moments, so dull as many books that 
profess to describe: it’? (this in ap- 
praisal of ‘“‘those realists who at- 
tempt to represent life as dully mo- 
notonous’’) (Winston Church- 


ing in which it results. 
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ill) is far more a representative of 
modern American literature than he 
is a leader of it; for he is surely as re- 


‘markable for his limitations as for 


his virtues. . . . His* characters are 
chosen, not created; they are chosen 
to represent the ideas that Mr. 
Churchill wishes to convey to his 
readers. An honest and high-minded 
man, with the unmistakable temper- 
ament of the reformer, Mr. Church- 
ill seems to feel the. responsibility 
of his popularity.”” Of Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s Ethan Frome ‘The story is, 
however, a gray master piece, a little 
group of miserable people living for- 
ever under a gunmetal sky.” Of Mr. 
Wells, ‘‘How is it possible for a man 
to have so much humor and be so 
limited,” and again, ‘“‘Many of 
his stories are like a dusty road as 
Seott’s are like a_ thick forest.”’ 
‘‘Writers are the worst judges in the 
world of morality of their own works; 
he writeth, and wipeth his pen, and 
saith, ‘I have done no wickedness.’ ”’ 

One purpose in these random quo- 
tations has been to illustrate what I 
have said about Professor Phelps’ 
concise, witty felicity of character- 
ization. But I have had another 
purpose. I wish the reader of this 
notice to realize that in ‘‘The Advance 
of the English Novel” he will find a 
volume exceedingly readable on its 
own account—readable if it had been 
written about any other subject, 
readable for its own qualities, for the’ 
intellectual entertainment which it 
offers, and the intellectual quicken- 
Books come 
too much to be measured by the mere 
opinions which they express. A book 
on a particular subject such as this, 
has its own rights, just as a novel or 
a poem has—the right above all, to 
be considered with sole reference to 
its ministration to the needs of the 
intellect. 

It would be unfair to treat this 
book as though it were a text book. 
I wonder if it would not be a good 
idea to stop calling the author ‘‘Pro- 
fessor Phelps,”’ as we almost always 
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do, or even ‘“‘William Lyon Phelps,”’ 
as we otherwise do. Why not just 
say ‘Phelps,’ separating him from 
his Lampson professorship at Yale, 
and taking him simply as a most 
interesting and significant citizen of 
the Republic of Letters? 

We should not conclude this no- 
tice without calling attention to the 
fact that Phelps always stands on 
both his feet. He is always a.man as 
well as a critic, a friend of the good 
and true as well as a scholar, cour- 
teous as well as academic, morally 
serious as well as intellectually keen. 


Willard Huntington Wright con- 
tributes to the philosophy of esthet- 
ics a volume entitled ‘“‘The Creative 
Will.’ The John Lane Company, 
his publishers, announce forthcoming 
volumes from him on ‘‘Modern Lit- 
erature” and ‘Principles of Esthetic 
Form and Organization.’’ He has 
already published, ‘‘What Nietzsche 
Taught,’ ‘‘Modern Painting,’ and 
“The Man of Promise,” a_ novel. 
The Forum hails him as ‘America’s 
first esthetician.’’ Discarding the 
acid of implied comparison in that 
judgment, we would join in its en- 
thusiastic recognition of Mr. Wright. 
Already his is one of the important 
names. He has cleared the air of 
much that has been crudely felt and 
half thought out, crystallizing the 
‘latent truth of the best of modern 
art effort, building solidly on the 
past and pointing the way toward a 
definitive science of esthetics—this 
last by far more than mere suggestion. 

The volume before us is made up 
of a number (two hundred and fifty- 
one) topical sections grouped under 
four heads: Art and Life, Problems 
of Esthetics, Art and the Artist, 
and Art and the Individual. The 
reader is left to deduce for himself 
the connection between the various 
sections and their relation to the 
heads under which they are grouped. 
Indeed, the title of the book itself 
applies only somewhat loosely to 
many parts of the contents. The sep- 
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arate sections are complete in them- 
selves to such an extent that only 
occasionally are they liable to mis- 
understanding if read out of order. 


I do not mean to say that the book 


does not develop logically, for it 
does. I refer only to the external 
manner of its presentation, which 
is somewhat after the manner. of the 
Sybilline Leaves, cule escaping the 
oracular by the author’s readiness 
to discuss argumentatively his ideas; 
he does not, however, choose to dis- 
euss their relation to one another. 
If the reader cannot see that for him- 


. self, he is quite welcome, so far as Mr. 


Wright is concerned, not so see it. 
On the other hand, any reader of 
sufficient intelligence to profit by the 
book at all, is made to see that the 
author’s opinion rests on a clearly 
thought out philosophy—a philosophy 
which he does not conceal behind a 
veil of mysticism (which he scorns) 
but which he labors to impart. The 
work is therefore, in the highest sense 
of the word, constructive and will 
contribute to the development of 
sound esthetic principles and _ of 
great art. In fact, the book is es- 
sentialiy sound. This does not mean 
that we follow all of his sayings; he 
does not follow all of them himself. 

As to the rest, suffice it to say that 
you will be forced to read the book, 
or its successors, if you are to keep 
abreast of the aesthetic thought of 
the age—and, as he himself says, a 
man who is not of his own age is not 
of any age, for it lies within no man’s 
power to be of the past. 

And now a word as to his typical 
opinions. You should place Willard 
Huntington Wright among those who 
believe in the superlative value of 
criticism, in the possibility of a phi- 
losophy of criticism, and in the in- 
tellectual solidity of all great art. 
His great men are Michael Angelo, - 
Beethoven, Balzac, and their like. 
For Maeterlinck and Debussy he 
has little regard; they are mystics in 
the sense of being mystifiers, and he 
does not find in them the organic 
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truth and solidity of true art. Ce- 
zanne and Matisse, on the other 


hand, he considers to be great art- 
ists; they are enlarging the knowl- 
edge of their art. Rubens is a great 
painter because he is such a master 
of form in color. Color is as yet an 
undeveloped medium. It is destined 
to be as clearly understood as the 
tone scales of music, with resulting 
advances in painting. Prose is a 
higher form of literature’ than poe- 
try because it has more means of 
expression at its command, and touch- 
es life at more points, thereby awaken- 
ing a fuller and deeper response. 
Moreover, like painting, artistic prose 
is yet to be discovered. Vers libre is 


a symptom rather than an accomp- 


lishment. It is a confession that 
poetry is well-migh exhausted 
medium. It has accomplished noth- 
ing that is not possible in prose; in 
fact, it is prose. Sculpture and archi- 
tecture are already exhausted arts. 
Their media are too rigid and lim- 
ited and have already attained their 
highest reach. We of today can only 
repeat. Art depends on form = and 
rhythm, which are abstract and in- 
tellectual qualities. It may require 
days and weeks of study to perceive 
the greatness of a work of art. To 
do so requires also intellectual power 
and refinement coupled with emo- 
tional sensitiveness. Art, therefore, 
cannot be democratized exeept by 
lowering it. So-called folk-arts, com- 
munal arts, returns to the primitive, 
ete., are fads, resting on fallacious 
ideas. Nevertheless, generations of 
teaching, and especially of an en- 
vironment of great art will develop 
a general appreciation of art to a 
degree far surpassing that of Peri- 
clean Athens or Rennaisance Italy. 
This is the great task and the great 
hope. Those who would bring it to 
pass must work on the sure founda- 
tions of sound learning and phi- 
losophy. The appreciation of art Is 
the highest intellectual attainment 


possible to man. 
Very well. 


All this proclaims Mr. 


Wright as an intellectual of the in- 
tellectuals.. This new New Yorker 
out-high-brows Boston at high- 
brow best. For sheer insistence on 
cultural training with a sound under- 
lying philosophy and sufficiency of 
knowledge, and for intolerant scorn 
of anything less, in the world of art, 
we have produced nothing that quite 
parallels Mr. Wright. But before 
commenting further on this attitude, 
I wish to express my gratitude to Mr. 
Wright for his clear thinking, il- 
luminated by solid learning. I wish 
to express my belief in the soundness 


-and constructive quality of his work. 


I do not consider it an assumption of 
equality to assume the reviewer’s 
privilege of criticism. 

In the first place, Mr. Wright 
does not seem to me to wholly es- 
cape two dangers that beset the high- 
ly-keved intellect in approaching 
problems in which there wide 
public interest. He sometimes mis- 
takes irritations for opinions. We 
cannot blame him, for example, 
for sharing the very natural 
disgust of most thinking people with 
‘“‘artists’’ in the sense of mere execu- 
tants. But we do blame him for al- 
lowing his irritation to lead him into 
an oracular judgment that does not 
harmonize, logically, with his main 
contentions. If to appreciate great 
art requires the very highest culture 
and great natural powers, as he con- 
tinually, and I believe rightly con- 
tends, surely the execution, let us 
say for example of a piece of great 
music, calls for all this, plus specific 


training. 
I think also that Mr. Wright’s 
attitude toward ‘‘Democratic 


is warped by an element of ultra- 
intellectual irritation. Those who 


use the phrase democratic art in 


any profound sense do not refer to 
folk-songs and the like, nor do they 
mean that the judgment of the masses 
is the true and final judgment. They 
mean, when they mean anything 
worth while, that the ultimate truth 
sought by the artist is racially in- 
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herent, and that it arises most sure- 
ly and most infallibly from the most 
profound sympathy with the life of 
the masses. It is all very well to re- 
act against the cheapness of popular 
opinions, and particularly against the 
shallow assumption by glib pretend- 
ers of the verbiage of criticism and 
appreciation; but when we allow that 
irritation to lead us into a_ hasty 
judgment as to the relation of ‘‘the 
general,’ to quote Mr. Wright’s 
favorite expression of contempt, we 
are ourselves guilty of superficiality. 
Not only so, but we greatly detract 
from our usefulness as teachers. <A 
certain Boston musi¢ critic has ecar- 
ried that attitude so far as to render 
almost nugatory his recent criti- 
cisms; they are mere expressions of 
peevishness and testiness. 

In the second place, I feel that Mr. 
Wright faces an ultimate difficulty in 
his attempt to utterly divorce the 
philosophy of esthetic appreciation 
and creation from technique. It is 


BOOTS, SHOES 
A STUDY 


HE high-cost-of-living fact 1s 
impressed upon the individual 
by the high price of boots and 
shoes as much as by anv single 
expense. One can economize on many 
things, and go without many, under 
financial compulsion, but the list 
does not include footwear. Footwear 
is seen of all men—especially with 
the dress stvles for women as at pres- 


ent—and the streets and sidewalks of 
the twentieth century are against 


going barefoot. Shoes we must have. 

It is a kink of human nature to 
kick without much thinking. Some- 
thing appears to be unjust, unfair, an 
imposition, and at the moment it 


seems wholly reasonable kick; 
nevertheless it may be an impulsive 
conclusion and to considerable 


degree without justification. 
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true that technique is offen a super- 
ficial consideration, sometimes a mere 
trick. Nevertheless, and further in 
spite of the fact that great artists 
are not always great technicians, 
art and technique are bound together 
so closely that I doubt if a phi- 
losophy of art can go far beyond the 
baldest generalities by a complete 
abstraction from questions of tech- 
nique. Indeed, not a few of Mr. 
Wright’s propositions are truths of 
technique, rather than of abstract 
philosophy. 

I hope that Wright’s books will 
sell like hot cakes. I hope so_par- 
tially on the basis of an irritation of 
my own. For I would be ‘‘tickled 
to death” to see certain Boston pub- 
lishers, who have renounced their 
better traditions, and are in the habit 
of scouting what they term ‘high 
brow literature,’’ taught a good les- 
son. What a healthy thing it would 
be to have Wright’s books outsell 
the popular stuff! We live by hope. 


AND DOLLARS 
IN COSTS 


Take the subject of shoes. Every 
member of the family must have 
shoes. Shoes are costing more all the 
time, and the additional drain on the 
household purse is considerable. Hu- 
man interest in shoe prices” being 
universal, caustic comment in- 
dignant revolt have been frequent. 
Robbery, unwarranted advantage of 
war conditions, another trust move, 
and the like, have been freely charged. 
gets the extra dollar?” is asked. 

A little thought and a little inquiry 


show that there are sufficient and 
undeniable reasons for higher 


prices asked for shoes; that the higher 
prices were inevitable and are likely 
to go still higher; and that there is no 
big pot of gold coming to any one set 
of people. No one person gets that 
bothersome dollar for it is so split 
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“up that only a fragment goes in a 


single direction. 

If you were a shoe-manufacturer 
instead of a shoe buyer all this would 
be emphatically clear. The shoes you 


buy at retail for yourself and the 


members of your family have got 
to return more money than formerly 
to the manufacturer, for they cost 
him more to make. It is a simple 
question of figures, of profit or of 
loss to the manufacturer. 

A few details will be illuminating. 
The chief expense in a shoe is the 
leather, and leather is much higher 
than it used to be, for cause. One 
million less cattle and half a million 
less calves than a few years ago are 
slaughtered annually in this country, 
a decrease of 12 and 20 © percent. 
Further, millions of dollars’ worth of 
both sole and upper leather are now 
being exported from this country, 
causing a searcity of leather for the 
manufacture of domestic shoes which 
is increased by the absorption of 
millions: of feet of heavy leathers to 
fill foreign orders for army shoes. 
There is also an abnormal demand for 
leather for saddles, harness, leggings, 
and other army accoutrements. 

Chiefly for these reasons shoe man- 
ufacturers must pay much more for 
their leathers, lessened supply and 
abnormal demand are always fol- 
lowed by the inevitable economic 
result of higher prices. 

There are, too, contributing causes 
besides the increase in the cost of 
leather. The searcity of dye-stuffs 
and chemicals increases tanning costs. 
Linings and other findings, laces and 
buttons are higher, labor costs con- 
tinue high, rentsare increasing, freights 
and insurance, merchandising and re- 
tail expenses are higher. 

Tracing the various raw materials 
from their original state to their com- 
bination in a finished shoe, each article 
and each process is more expensive 
than formerly and the ‘‘extra dollar” 
which is complained of is divided 
into many parts and distributed all 
along the way. These new conditions 
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have to be met in turn by the cattle 
raisers, packers, tanners, manufac- 
turers, jobbers, retailers, and each 
must get back his quota of the in- 
creased expense incurred. And it is 
to be feared that the extra dollar 
about which the public complains 
will be found to be too small before 
it is found to be too large. 

Detailed information obtained from 
one of New England’s largest shoe 
manufacturers shows that the cost 
of manufacture of a pair of shoes 
which retailed at $3.50 in 1905 has 
increased 64 per cent since then; 
the increase since 1912 has been32 
per cent; and between March and 
December, 1916, the increase was 26 
per cent. This shows what the manu- 
facturer has been up against. Shoe 
manufacturing costs are divided usu- 
ally as follows: upper stock, sole 
leather, innersole, heel, top lift, welt, 


royalty, counter, lining, trimming, 
labor, findings, manufacturing 
expense. 


In facing an uneomfortable situa- 
tion it is always consoling to be able 
to say that it might have been worse. 
That consolation exists in the case 
of the increasing cost of footwear 
under discussion, for there is at least 
one manufacturing cost item which 
has not increased. For this, a due 
amount of thanksgiving and remem- 
brance should be reeorded. 


curiously enough, this lone cost item 


which has not increased is the very 
one which by many people is thought 
to be chiefly responsible for the jump 
in shoe prices,—the royalty or shoe 
machinery expense. 

The manufacturer’s figures pre- 
viously referred to show increases in 
costs ranging from 16 per cent to 111 
per cent in the different items, aver- 
aging 64 per cent, since 1905, but the 
rovalty cost for the grade of shoe 
figured on does not vary, being given 
at five cents, the same today as In 
1905. And this is true of all grades 
of footwear,— the shoe machinery 
cost as shown by the royalty paid by 


the manufacturer is the one solitary 
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cost item which has remained un- 
disturbed during the years of higher 
prices. The maximum for the highest 
grade of footwear is less than. six 
cents per pair, and in most cases it is 
much less,—an insignificant and al- 
most negligible percentage of the 
total cost of a pair of shoes that runs 
into dollars. 

The foregoing figures show how 
erroneous has been the impression 
more or less widespread that the re- 
quired machinery cost has had much 
to do with the price of shoes. On the 


contrary, the conclusion is inevitable 


that with the maximum machinery 
cost constant at less than six cents a 
pair, rising prices are not in the least 
contributed to thereby, but rather 
are lessened so long as the machinery 
cost remains constant. Indeed, as 
the manufacturer’s figures show, the 
machinery cost is the only cost item 
that seems to have behaved properly, 
to have remained consistently the 
same, without change, when every- 
thing else around it has’ been 
soaring. 


A recent issue of a shoe trade paper 
had the following statement on this 
point: 

“The human interest in shoe prices 
is greater today than ever before. 
But, no matter how high prices may 
be, the maximum shoe machinery 
cost to the manufacturer remains 
unchanged. It has been constant at 
less than six cents a pair since the 
organization of the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company in 1899.” 

In addition, there are a few other 
‘ays of sunshine perceptible in the 
midst of the gloom of high prices for 
footwear. There is today, for instance, 
better service in the manufacture, 
distribution sale of footwea 
than ever before, all along the line 
from factory to retail shop. And it is 
indisputable, even in face of the higher 
prices, that the footwear made in 
this country today has never been 
approached for variety stylish- 
ness, for comfort durability. 
The American product leads the 
world, and is worth the price charged 
in the greater satisfaction given. 
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One Language 
Unrestricted 
NMntercommunicatior 


aye Europe’s many tongues and 


consequent misunderstandings 


The Fruits of Understanding 


Throughout the vast area of this 
country prevails a common tongue. 
The whole of Europe hardly exceeds 
our territory, yet Europe has more than 


a score of nationalities and many dif- 


ferent languages. 


In the United States the telephone, 
as exemplified by Bell System, renders 
a matchless service in its mastery of 
distance and in encouraging the use 
of a universal language. This accom- 
plishment is in spite of the great influx 
of population from every country in 
the world. 


In Europe the independent coun- 
tries, separated by barriers of language, 


Ocal 
LONG 

DISTANCE 8 
TELEPHONE 


QM 7 One Policy 


One System 


and lacking efficient telephone service, 
suffer from inadequate facilities for 
inter-communication. 


We now talk from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Pacific, and eliminate 
more than three thousand miles. In 
Europe, contending with a babel of 
voices and unrelated telephone sys- 
tems, a bare quarter of that distance 


has been bridged with difficulty. 


The ideal of the Bell System has 
been day by day to v.:tend its service 
in the interest of all telephone users. 
Its efforts have resulted in providing 
the facilities to unite cities and rural 
districts in true American democracy. 


&% AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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This new means maximum at cost. 
Wednesdays Round Tuesdays 
$34.80 Saturdays Trip ) $43.30 Fridays 
Meals and Berth Included ; 


New York to Jacksonville Without Change 
(Stopping at Charleston, S. C., en route) 


Tickets good, going, December, January and February; return limit six 
months. Correspondingly low rates to all Florida points. Wide choice of 
accommodations, including extra appointments of rooms en suite, with 
private bath at slight additional cost. 

Mid-Winter Bookings Now Open 


Write for full information and descriptive literature. 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


Arthur W. Pye, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Pier 36, North River, New York 
DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES : 
BOSTON, 192 Washington St. PHILADELPHIA, 701 Chestnut St. NEW YORK, 290 Broadway 
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HARRIS 


Author and Editor 


Wn. the war |broke out Mr. 
Pe / Harris was in Paris hard at 
4%" work on a new book. He says, ‘‘The 
eo 5-5 horror of the war made it impossible 
for me to work. I decided to come 
ff back to America, the country which 
adopted me in my youth.” 
ee In July, 1916, Mr. Arthur W. Little 
invited Mr. Harris to become Editor 
of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 

Mr. Harris entered upon his work 
with that vigor and enthusiasm 
which has marked his wide and 
varied career. 

The good fruits of that choice 
are already demonstrable in a new 
PEARSON’S and a growing circle of 
eager readers. 


‘ 
4 


=. rere In greater New York PEARSON’S 

By Courtesy of “ The New York Times” sales have multiplied fivefold since 

| _ Mr. Harris became editor. 

@ 

: ‘A New Harris Story 

| MR. HARRIS’ BEST : 

: KNOWN BOOKS ON THE TRAIL 
“On the Trail” will run serially in PEARSON’S MAG- 

: AZINE beginning with the May number. 


‘On the Trail” is a story of the southwest frontier as it 
OSCAR WILDE: His Life $ OO was in the early 70’s when Wichita, Kansas, was an out- 
e 10 sata post of civilization, when Indians still lifted the white 

and Confessions. 2vols. man’s sealp, and when cowboys were real cowboys. 
In these stirring days of frontier life Editor Harris was 
THE MAN SHAKES- $ 90 himself a cowboy. He knew intimately Bill Hitcheock 
(Wild Bill) and W. Cody (Buffalo Bill). Harris puts 


PEA R E. 2 real battles with Indians and pictures of the rough cowboy 
lite of the time into his story. There is a thrilling love 


also interwoven with the tale, a Spanish beauty 


story 
THE BOMB. A Novel ° 30 iB charms lure the hero across the Mexican border in- 


toa cattle stealing foray. 


CONTEMPORARY POR- $ 00 A picture of the Great Chicago Fire, as seen by Mr. 
TRAITS. Harris, forms a thrilling chapter. 
his story will come as a pleasing surprise to readers of 


$ PEARSON'S, exhibiting as it does a first-hand knowledge 
UNPATH’D WATERS. 3] 35 of America unsuspected of our Editor. 
*=— “ON THE TRAIL” is a story with a thrill in every 
ORDERS FILLED BY PEARSON'S chapter. 


INITIAL WILL APPEAR IN PEAR- 
SON’S FOR MAY, 1917 


PEARSON’S is on sale at the newsstands on the tenth of each month. 
If you have trouble i in procuring it at the stands send $1.50 direct to the 


(@) 
(@) 

(@) 

© publishers for a year’s subscription. 
(@) 

(@) 

(@) 


fares THE PEARSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
425-435 EAST 24TH STREET, :: :: NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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STEINERT’S 
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NHE BEST PLACE TO BUY A PIANO is at Steinert’s, where 
‘| you can select from the largest and best stock of well-known 
Pianos---where there is the greatest variety of styles, widest range of 
prices, highest standards of quality and low, fair prices. There isa rea- 


son why wesell more pianos than any other house in New England. 
Steinway Pianos 
Jewett Pianos | Woodbury Pianos 
The famous Pianola Player Pianos 


VICTROLAS $15 to $400 


and the largest stock of Victor Records in New I¢ngland 


at M. Steinert & Sons Company 
New England’s Largest Musical Instrument House 
162 Boylston Street Boston 
242 Main Street - Sprin¢gfield 
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Commonwealth Hotel, Inc. 


BEACON HILL 
Opposite State House BOSTON, MASS. 


* 


“‘The Type That Tells”’ 


Thereare Real Reasons pat day, which includes free use of public 
why th 
R OYA L Nething to Equal this in New England 
Rooms with private bath $1.50 day. | 
stands first in quality typ- Suites of two ‘rooms and bath $4 pee day. 
ing. There is the new ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Royal way of sending di- N | | 
rect force from the finger- o Liquors sold Send for Booklet 
tips to the type—at every STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Manager. 


powerful hammerstroke 
of its accelerating type- f 


bars of carbon steel! Neurasthenia 


And there is a rigid ca 


Or Nervous Exhaustion 


f th 
The netter bush What is Neurasthenia? One of the greatest living 


ness,” for its beautiful presswork physicians—Dr. John Harvey Kellogg—says “‘Neu- 
rasthenia is a symptom—not a disease” and that it 


to every letter you sign. 
= is due largely to habits which may be corrected by 


giving attention to causes of the ailment. 

250 pages, printed with plain type on fine book paper. Sev- 
eral full page illustrations, diet tables and valuable instrac- 
tions as to exercise, relaxation, rest and sleep. The regular 

rice is $2.00 but to give the work ag tea distribution, Dr. 

ellogg has permitted an edition in library paper covers to 
sell at — $1. Send your order and remittance today. ou 
take no risk sending money because, if you are not satiefied with 
the book, it may be returned for prompt refund. Order at once 
and get relief from nerve suffering. Address— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


3603 W. Main Street Battle Creek, Michigan 


VACATION MONEY 


Mi AaGaeins prices are based on costs. This price allows for a comis- 
‘sion to workers who solicit subscriptions. Premiums and prizes 
are unsatisfactory to all concerned. When you work, work for money. 
Buy and sell at honest prices. 7 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


offers no prizes and no premiums. We pay liberal commissions to those 
who solicit subscriptions for us. Perhaps you can make your vacation 
money that way. | 


i * Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.06 
$100 
U a 
pp ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. lec. 


THE WORKS OF ROWLAND THOMAS 


Winner of the $5000 Short Story 
Prize awarded by Collier’s Weekly 


With Rowland Thomas the ranks of American literature 
have acquired a fresh, original writer of unusual power. 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


A Picturesque Romance 
of the Tropics 


When a weary and aimless 
wanderer over the seas ran the ROWLAND THOMAS 
bow of his prau on to the gleam- 
ing sands of Felicidad, the place cast its spell on him and 
he stayed,—stayed to become one of the town’s chief citi- 
zens and its greatest hero. 

Frontispiece in Color $1.25 net 


Once in a while a book is published that is so novel in 
theme and treatment that it takes the reviewers by 
storm. Such a story is ROWLAND THOMAS’S 


FATIMA 


Or Always Pick a Fool for a Husband 


Arthur B. Maurice, the Editor of The Bookman, in in- 
cluding “Fatima” as one of the ten best novels of 1913, 
pronounces it “‘one of the few genuine novelties of 
the year.”’ 

Illustrations in Color $1.35 net 


Philippine Realism by an American Kipling 


THE LITTLE GODS 


The author of this stirring and powerful book of life in 
the Philippines was awarded the $5,000 prize, from 30,000 
competitors, by Collier’s Weekly for his remarkable story of 
‘‘Fagan,’’ which forms the first chapter of ‘“The Little Gods.” 

Illustrated $1.50 net 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


| LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 


ATLANTIC PRINTING CO., BOSTON 


— 
Little 
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